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AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 

THE surrender of Wilmington, following close on that of 
Charleston, has done much towards confirming the impreasion 
that the American war must now be drawing to acicse. The 
recent negotiations with a view to peace seem indeed to have 
been “the beginning of the end.” That they failed has nothing 
t» do with the matter. The important thing was that they 
were entered upon at all, for until the present year there 
had been no signs since the commencement of the war of even 
a disposition to negotiate. Now, there has been an actual 
cessation of hostilities (though nominally there was no 
armistice), and there is evidently no desire on either eide to 
continue the fighting from a mere feeling of detestation, such 
as seemed to animate both North and South until only the 
other day. Moreover, there is henceforth no need of a mediator 
between the combatants, The ice has been broken, and they 
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can discuss their own affairs together without the intervention 
of any third party, At the very beginning of the war Russia 
was prompted by her well-known benevolent disposition to 
tender her good offices with a view toa reconciliation, France 
has been understood for some time past to be willing to render 
a similar service, though recent complications in connection 
with Mexico may have altered her intentions, England has 
felt from the beginning that any advances on her part in the 
character of a pacificator, instead of being well received, 
would be resented by the Americans; and the result has 
proved that leaving them alone was the best, or at least the 
most humane, polMcy that could be pursued, There is far 
more prospect now of the war coming to an end than there 
would have been if our “good offices” had at any time been 
pressed upon the combatants. Interference would have 
irritated them, and the most reasonable propositions would have 
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been rejected, if only from perversity, had England presented 
them, Even before Charleston was evacuated, it appeared 
from a statement made by the Zimes correspondent resident 
in that city (who seemed much grieved, by-the-way, at having 
to mention the fact) that many Southerners were beginning 
to talk of “accepting the best terms that could be gained 
from & magnanimous enemy ;” and, after the very serious 
reverses that the Confederates have lately met with, they may 
consider those terms just tolerable at present which they 
would scarcely have listened to a few wecks ago, If not, the 
Federals will, iu all probability, continue their successes ; and, 
although they may never thoroughly subdue the Southerners, 
they may yet inflict such losses upon them and render their 
position so disastrous that, when negotiations are next entered 
upon, almost any terms short of unconditional surrender will 
be considered acceptable, 
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The war, 
and we hear much of the “new policy" adopted by the 
Southerners—-which consists in giving up the seaports and 
the line of coast to the enemy, and retiring into the interior, 
It is even said that the new policy includes as one of itr fea- 
tures the abandonment of the capital. 

Unfortunately, during the last ten years we have learned 
by actual events to understand the value of these tales of 
policies and manceuvres being deliberately adopted, when, in 
fact, they are only resorted to from harsh necessity. As 
matters stood, it was quite right, no doubt it was “ good 
policy,” to quit Charleston ; and it may be “ good policy ” to 
evacuate Richmond, But for such steps to be thought prudent 
the position of the Confederates must be one of great danger, 
or, if not of danger, at least of weakness ; for, with the new 
“ policy " that they have taken up, the army will probably for 
some time to come be safe even from menace. If the Federals 
follow the Confederates into the interior of the country, this, 
we suppose, is what the Confederates would above all desire. 
But, if they content themselves with cutting them off from 
all communication with the sca, they might in time starve 
them into submission. The Southerners in England maintain 
that the contest may still be kept up for an indefinite period, So, 
aa a matter of physical possibility, it may ; but we know what 
enormous prices the Confederates used to pay for medical stores 
seut to them from Europe, and such things as surgical ban- 
dages and quinine are almost as neccesary for an army as 
gunpowder itself, 

If the Confederates mean to adopt the guerrilla system, and 
to risk no more great battles, they may of course prolong the 
fighting for many years to come, But we can scarcely under- 
stand such a change, after they have been conducting the war 
for four years in a regular manner, Such a falling off would 
dishearten the country, and, feeling that it was beaten, it 
would give in, 

An argument often used by some of our contemporaries to 
prove the impossibility of subduing the South and keeping it 
in subjection permanently is this—That to hold the dis- 
affected territory it would be necessary to govern it as Russia 
governs Poland ; a task which in the end, we are told, would 
disgust the North itself, and, moreover, would bring about a 
permanent change in the character of its Government, to say 
nothing of the immense cost of the army of occupation, We 
cannot accept this view at all. We believe that, whatever 
may be the terms agreed upon, an agreement of some kind 
will ultimately be arrived at, More than that, even if the South 
should be subdued by force of arms alone, it could never 
stand to the North in the relation of Poland to Russia, The 
Poles have never willingly lived under the same sceptre with 
the Russians; there is a hatred of many centuries standing 
between the two races: they have different languages and 
different religions. The Americans, on the other hand, until 
the rupture of 1861, formed but one people, and the war 
between North and South is, after all, a civil war, 

It would be rather late in the day now to consider the 
possibility of North and South coming to an understanding as 
to the conditions on which they are in‘ future to live, if not 
hand in hand, at least side by side, on the American con- 
tinent. The great question now is, what will they do after- 
wards, and will they cement their union by a joint attack upon 
England? The partisans of the North speak as though it 
were an insult to the American Government even to entertain 
the idea as a supposition, The fact, however, remains that 
Mr, Seward, in his letter to Mr, Adams, speaks of a project for 
“postponing the question of separation,” and -“ mutually 
directing the efforts of the Government, as well as those of the 
insurgents, to some eatrinsic policy or scheme,” This, ac- 
cording to Mr. Seward, was a Confederate project, The 
Confederate agents in England, on the other hand, attribute 
it tothe Federal Government, In any case, the project in 
question was brought forward and discussed ; and it would be 
too late if England was only to pay attention to it at the very 
moment when it was about to be carried into execution. 


THE JEWEL ROBBERS BEFORE THE LORD MAYOR. 

Sixce the persons in eustody charged with being concerned in the 
late extensive burglaries at the establishments of jewellers were 
transferred to the charge of the City authorities, the prisoners have 
heen several times brought before the Lord Mayor at the justice- 
room of the Mansion House for the completion of the case against 
them, The last examination took place on Tuesday, when, after 
further evidence had been given, the accused were again remanded, 

Our Illustration exhibits the prisoners as they appeared before the 
court last week. The names of the accused are :—David Roberts ; 
William Brown, alias Millar, but generally known as “ Scotty ;” 
Henry Jeffreys, Thomas Casely, Thomas Brewerton, James Hurley, 
Martha Jeffreys, Ann Casely, Louisa Brewerton, Ellen Hurley ; and 
P.ederick William Johnson, alias Wilkinson, better known as 
* Carroty Fred.” 

From the first, during the examinations, the conduct of the 
prisoner Casely has been marked by a reckless effrontery. He isa 
good-looking young man, of about twenty-four, wearing a light 
overcoat, and in other respects fashionably dressed, At a judge- 
‘and-jury club which he uents he is known by the sobriquet of 
“Counsellor Kelly ;” and when before the Lord Mayor he cross- 
examines the witnesses for the prosecution in a very amusing 
manner, but seldom with discretion. Some of the police, especially 
Inspector Potter and Constable Ranger, appear particularly ob- 
noxious to him, and he never loses an opportunity of exercising his 
wit and sarcasm at their expense. On one occasion, when Ranger 
was making his way to the book to be sworn, Casely said, “ Here he 
comes, crawling like a dog.” He strongly objected to 
Inspector Potter being in court until he was called as a 
witness, and the inspector was requested to withdray, At one 
stage of the examination, when he fancied the evidence 
of Inspector Brennan was tending to implicate him in Mr, 
Johnson’s robbery, he amused the whole audience by saying, “I 
have alibis in my pocket, my Lord Mayor, showing that I could not 
have been concerned in Johnson's affair, One of the alibis is a cer- 
tificate from the chaplain of the new prison at Birmingham stating 
that he had a conversation with me on the day Johnson's robbery 
was committed, What the other alibi is I am not obliged to state 


mare eT ; | 
now, as the police might try to upset it.’ This sally occasioned 
some laughter. Again, he chuckled greatly when a locksmith who 
had been called toidentify another of the prisoners as having spoken 
to him when he was engaged putting a lock on @ door at Mr. 
Johnson's shortly before the rebbery, pointed to him (Casely ) as 
being the man. It was known to the police, as had been incident- 
ally stated in evidence, that he was at that time in prison for another 
offence, and, therefore, could not have been the man. Addressing 
the puzzled witness, he said, with a look of scorn, “You can go 
down; you have for once made a grand mistake; and you'll 
have no share of the £1500 reward, I can tell you.” When he 


speaks of his wife, who stands near him at the bar, he always 
calls her his “old woman.” ‘The prisoner Hurley is a 
man of immense physique. From the first all the rest 


have stood aloof from him in the dock, as if they sus- 
pected that he, if any, would be the man who would turn against 
them ; and it appeared, from the evidence of Superintendent Durkin 
on Tuesday, that they were not deceived. Brown, or Millar, other- 
wise “ Scotty,” is about thirty-five years of age, is a native of the 
south of Scotland, and is said to be the captain of the gang. He 
contrived to evade the police for some time after he was suspec' 

of being concerned in tee jewel robbery in the Strand. Two of them | 
at last tracked hin to a house in Hackney and surprised him in 
bed, upon which he sprang out and waged a desperate struggle with 
the officers, one of whom, Inspector Brennan, a powerful young 
man, he tried tostrangle. ‘The restof the male prisoners are slightly 
made young men, presenting nothing remarkable in their ap- 
pearance. The prisoner Roberts, who is a poor, cowed- looking 
creature, is said to have had no actual hand in either of the rob- 
beries, but he was found trying to dispose of two of the stolen 
watches shortly after that at Mr. Walker's. 

The women are in no way remarkable; and the efforts of Mr. 
Beard, who appeared on their behalf, have been directed to show 
that whatever share they had in the robberies was the result 
of coercion by their hysbands. The wife of Hurley has been de- 
livered of a child since her apprehension, and is now in the infirmary 
of the prison. 


itis foreign FIntelligence. 


FRANCE. 

There is no news of interest from Paris. 

The absence of the Opposition Deputies from the faneral of Duke 
de Morny is much commented on in political circles. The Govern- 
ment seem to be in great difficulty as to the appointment of a 
successor to the Duke. 

According to a telegram from Rome General Montebello has sent 
a despatch to the French Government requesting it not to withdraw 
at present any portion of the French army, as otherwise it would 
be impossible to guarantee the maintenance*of public order in the 
Imperial city. 


ITALY. 
The om J of Italy has signed a decree granting a fall amnesty for 
all political offences, including those connected with the Aspromonte 


affair, In Monday's sitting of the Italian Chamber of Deputies the 
clauses of the bill for the abolition of the punishment of death for 
crimes against the common law were voted by a considerable 
majority. Capital punishment !s only to be maintained in the 
military and naval codes and in the exceptional laws against 
brigandage. 

The Italian Minister of Finance made his statement on fy fi 
He reckons upon a deficit up to the end of 1867 of 427,000,000f., 
which he proposes to meet principally by a loan, This deficit of 
course is made up of the accumulated deficiencies of several years, 
beginning with 1862. 

AUSTRIA. 


In the Lower House of the Reichsrath, on the 9th, Herr von 
Schmerling stated that the Emperor had resolved to raise the state 
of siege in Galicia on the 18th of Aprilnext. The delay is toenable 
the administrative authorities to take measures for the maintenance 
of order and tranquillity. 

INDIA. 


The intelligence from Bhootan is far from satisfactory, and the 
disbandment of the Bhootan field force must be postponed. The 
Bhooteas had attacked four of our posts, and, although driven back 
our forces, they are so active and numerous that reinforcements 
of men and matériel will be required te subdue them, 


CHINA ANDO JAPAN. 

Ia Ching various bands of stragglers, consisting mostly of men 
belonging to the class from which the late insurrection sprung, were 
assembling in the neighbourhood of Fuhchau ; and, although the in- 
habitants were alarmed and getting out of the way, the Chinese 
authorities were looking on with the greatest supineness, 

In Japan, the daimios had assembled a large fleet for the purpose, 
— said, of punishing Prince Negato for rebelling against the 
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THE CIVIii WAR IN AMERICA. 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 


Ou the 4th inst., the day to which our advices from America 
extend, the President delivered his Inaugural Address, of which the 
following is the text :— 

FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN ,—At this second appearance to take the oath of the 

residential office there is less occasion for an extended address than at the first. 

hen a statement somewhat in detail of the course to be pursued seemed 
very fitting and proper ; now, at the expiration of four years, during which 
public declarations have constantly been called forth concerning every point 
and phase of the great conte-t which still absorbs attention and engroeses the 
energies of the nation, little that is new could be presented, 

The progress of our arms, upon which all else chiefly depends, is as well 
known to the public as to myself. It is, I trust, reasonably satisfactory and 
encouraging to all with a high hope for the future. No prediction in that 
regard is ventured, On the occasion corresponding to this four years ago 
all thoughts were anxiously directed to an impending civil war, All dreaded 
it, all sought to avoid it. While the inaugural address was being delivered 
from this place, devoted altogether to saving the Union without war, the 
insurgent agents were in the city seeking todestroy it without war, to dissolve 
the Union and divide the effects, by negotiating. Both parties depre- 
cated war; but one of them would make war rather than let it h; 
and war came, One eighth of the whole population were coloured 
slaves; not distributed generally over the Union, but located in the 
Southern part. These slaves constituted a peculiar and powerful 
interest. All knew the interest would, somehow, cause war. To 
strengthen, perpetuate, and extend this interest was the object . for 
which the insurgents wonld rend the Union by war, while the 
Government claimed no right to do more than restrict the territorial 
enlargement of it, Neither party expected the magnitude or duration 
which it has already attained; neither anticipated that the cause 
of the conflict might cease even before the conflict itself should cease, 
Each looked for an easier triumph and a result less fundamental and 


astonishing, Both read the same bible and pray to the same God, Each 
invokes His aid against the other. It may seem strange that any man 
ehonld dare to ask a jast God's assistance in wringing bread from the sweat 
of other men’s faces ; but let us judge not, that we be not judged. The 
prayer of both should not be answered; and neither has been} answered 
tully, for the Almighty has his own purposes. ‘* Woe unto the world because 
of offences, for it must needs be that offence come; but woe unto that man 
by whom the offence cometh !"’ If we shall suppose American slavery one of 
these offences which, in the providence of God, must needs come, but which, 
having continued through His appointed time, He now wills to remove, and 
that He gives to both North and South this terrible war, as due to those 
by whom the offence came, shall we discern that there is any departure 
from those Divine attributes which believers in the living God always 
ascribe to Him? Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away ; yet if it be God's will that it con- 
tinue until the wealth by bondsmen by 250 years’ w uited toil shall 
be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with the lash 1 be paid by 
another drawn by the sword, as was said 3000 years ago, still it must 
be suid, that the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous, With malice 
towards none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are engaged in— 
to bind up the natio.u’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow and orphans; to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and a lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations, 


SURRENDER OF WILMINGTON, 

On the 22nd of February the Federals completed their series 0° 
successes against the seaport towns of their adversaries by the cap- 
ture of Wilwington, This place, which before secession was only 
a third-rate port, having little foreign commerce and hardly known 
in Europe, has for the last two or three years been the point to 
which the hopes of the Confederates and the speculations of English 
traders have been principally directed. After the entrance to 
Charleston was closed it was to Wilmington that the enterprise of 
the blockade-runners was chiefly directed, and between the swampy 
banks of Cape Fear River glided some of the fastest craft which 
the spirit of gain or adventure ever sent forth from these shores, 
This trade is now at an end, for not only has Fort lisher fallen, 
but the town itself has, like Charleston, been evacuated by the 
Confederates. General Schofield, at the head of 8000 men, was 
the Federal leader on this occasion, His base of operations was 
Smithville, at the mouth of the riveron its western bank. Between 
this place and Wilmington extends a desolate region of swamps for 
nearly twenty miles, In the midst of this was placed Fort Anderson, 
strongly fortified, and almost inaccessible on account of the nature 
of the ground. His advance might have been stayed by this 
obstacle, had it not been for the efficient assistance given him by 
the fleet. Although the wind and tide prevented more than four 
vessels from joining in the engagement the fort was unable to return 
the fire efficiently, and ‘“ was briskly quieted down.” ‘The combat 
was renewed the next morning by the whole of Admiral Porter's 
fleet, and by three o'clock in the day the Confederate batteries were 
silenced. Before daybreak on the 19th the place was evacuated, 
The Confederate guns were probably of no very great power, but 
such as they were their shot was successfully repelled by the fleet. 
The Confederate shot, it is said, made no impression on the Monitor, 
although but a third of a mile from the fort, while “the southern 
face of the fort was badly disfigured.” 

SHERMAN'S NEW CAMPAIGN, 

General Sherman is plunging through the Carolinas at the head 
of 50,000 men, cut off from all communication with his Government 
except such as he hopes to establish by force of victory; and the 
Southern press has been officially requested by General Lee io 
convey to the public no whisper or hint of his movements, lest the 
enemy should derive advantage, and be enabled, in case of his 
weakness, to send him reinforcements or provide the means 
for his escape. The command has been implicitly obeyed 
and thick darkness shrouds all the latest movements of 
the adventurous invader. All that is known of Sherman 
in the North is that, after taking possession of Columbia 
Beauregard retreating before him, he had advanced on the road to 
Charlotte, and that a greater soldier than Beauregard had been 
appointed by General Lee to ope his future progress. It was 
held in the South, and is admitted in the North, that the long series 
of reverses which have culminated in the loss of the Atlantic cities 
originated in the unfortunate supersession of General Joseph E, 
Johnston by General Hood. The restoration of General Johnston 
who is thus brought face to face with his old opponent, is con: 
sequently confessed in the North as tending to equalise the conditions 
of the struggle, and to render the task before General Sherman 
much more arduous and protracted than it would have been if he 
had to deal with an engineer General such as Beauregard, or a 
mere fighter such as Hood. At the latest dates no authentic news 
had been received from Sherman, but there were rumours of a 
battle having been fought between him and Johnston on the Todkin 
River in which the Federals had been checked. Johnston's army 
was said to be much more numerous than that of his antagonist. 
Reports of a junction between Sherman and Schofield were dis- 
credited. ° 

General Johnston assumed command of the forces confronting 
Sherman on the 23rd ult, Despatches from Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, of the 25th ult., report all quiet, and intimate that Sherman 
was moving towards the sea-coast. 


THE NEW SECRETARY TO THE TREASURY, 


Mr. Hugh M‘Culloch has accepted the secretaryship of the 
Treasury. In the case of any other man the appointment 
would have excited but little curiosity. As Mr. Fessenden was a 
dilution of Mr, Chase, the new secretary would have been looked 
upon as a dilution of Mr. Fessenden. But Mr. M’Culloch enters 
upon the scene under different auspices. He is, what few Americans 
are, a sound political economist. He has studied the philosophy and 
theory as well as the practice of finance. To read his letters and 
treatises any one who did not know that he was an American might 
imagine he was an Englishman or a Scotchman who had never 
embraced the delusion, so prevalent on this side the Atlantic, that 
as the resources of America are not half developed it is competent 
to American statesmen to run riot in wild experiment, and set at 
defiance the dearly-bought experience of older communities, Mr. 
M‘Culloch is, as far as his published opinions testify, a worthy 
successor of Adam Smith, Mill, Ricardo, and his quasi namesake, 
the late J, R. MCulloch, and might, from the doctrines he has en- 
forced, be assumed to have imbibed financial wisdom from the lips 
of the late Sir Robert Peel, and to have learnt the principles of 
Free Trade at the feet of Richard Cobden. 

a GENERAL NEWS, 

Weshington despatches report that all non-combatants had been 
ordered from Grant's army, and that a great battle before Richmond 
was imminent. It was also reported, however, that Grant’s left had 
abandoned its new intrenchments beyond Hatcher’s Run, and re- 
treated to the position held previous to its late advance, 

Nashville despatches to the Louisville papers of the 24th ult 
state that Longstreet was threatening Knoxville, : 

General Lee had reported the occupation of the Chattanooga and 
Knoxville Railway by General Vaughan’s cavalry, and the capture 
of the Federal garrisons at Athens and Sweetwater. 

The Federal Generals Crook and Kelly, captured at Cumberland 
ape were consigned to Libby Prison, Richmond, on the 26th 
wu 


Confederate accounts of the evacuation of Charles 
the three best Confederate ironclads were ran San ue Corer 
River and saved, All Government matériel was either removed 
destroyed, or rendered useless, and General Hardee's army with: 
drawn intact to Kingstree, whence it could readily reinforce or co- 
operate with Beauregard. General Gilmore, on the other hand 
states that with Charleston 450 cannon, eight locomotives and 
much other railway matériel came into his possession. Deserters to 
his lines assert that Hardee crossed the Santee River to join 
Johnston ou the 25th ult., and that on the 19th 12,000 men from 
Hood's late army passed through Augusta with the same object 

The new bill or arming the slaves passed the Confederate House 
of Representatives on the 20th of February; but its consideration 
was indefinitely postponed by the Senate on the following day. 
General Lee, in a letter to Confederate Representative Barksdale, 
dated the 18th ult., considers the employment of slaves in the army 
both expedient and necessary, on the ground that the white popu- 
lation alone cannot supply the necessities of a long war. He 
declares that they have the requisite qualifications for, and believes 
oe pace pena good — and recommends that a 
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evacuation of thatcity. Some believe that it would shetty inves 
the strength of the military situation, by concentrating ‘all forces 
in the interior; while others declare that the abandonment of the 
capital would prove the downfall of the Confederacy. 
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= —————— 
DEATH OF THE DUKE DE MORNY. 
Tuk Duke de Morny died in Paris, on the morning of Friday week, 
after a short but severe illness ; and in him has passed away one of 
the best known of the school of men who have been brought into | 
prominence in European affairs by the revival of the Napoleon | 
dynasty. Devoted to the person and the interests of the Emperor, | 
the Duke de Morny was one of the few whom the confidence of | 
Louis Napoleon summoned to prepare the coup-d’etat, and from | 
that time to the present his name has been constantly heard of both | 
in politics and monetary enterprises. It is known that by his | 
undertakings in connection with railways, canals, French and 
foreign mines, societies of credit, and other commercial enterprises, | 
he amassed a gigantic fortune, while in political life he reached 
the high office of President of the Legislative Assembly. The 
deceased Duke, who was born on the 25rd of October, 
1811, was regarded as the half-brother of the present | 
Emperor of the French, being the reputed son of | 
Queen Hortense and the Count de Flahault. He assumed 
the name of the Count de Morny, a French nobleman, resident at 
the Isle of France (Mauritius), who is said to have received 800,00 Mf 
for adopting him as ason. He was educated under the care of his 
supposed grandmother, the accomplished Mdme. De Flahault, also 
known as Mdme. De Soura, from her second marriage, with a Por- | 
tuguese nobleman of that name, and placed in the Institution Muron, | 
where Edgar Ney was among his classmates. His proficiency in | 
study was remarkable, and he was early introduced into society, 
where he was much noticed on account of his elegant and winning 
manners. It is related that on one occasion when he came to visit 
Talleyrand, with whom he was a favourite, that diplomatist said 
to a high personage who came — after young Morny 
had withdrawn, “Did you ‘eet a little fellow holding the hand | 
of M. De Flahault?” “ ‘es, Prince, on the staircase,” was the 
reply. “Well,” said Talleyrand, “ remark what I say, that child 
will’one day be Minister.” He attended one of the principal military | 
academies of Paris during two years, and left it in 1832, with the 
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agreed to this new arrangen.ent, and, a license having been procured, the lady a THE ALBERT MEMORIAL, HYDE : PARK. 
was on the following morning united, in Plumbridge Roman Catholic Chapel, | THE substructure of the immense edifice which is destined, when 
: The rejected one, feeling he had | Complete, to be a lasting memorial to the late Prince Consort, is now 
come to a serious loss by the fickle fair one, determined to seek compensation | finished, and we have therefore chosen this opportunity of present- 
for damage sustained, and next day proceeded to the bride's father’s house, ing to our readers an Engraving of the proposed structure, as de- 
and took an inventory of all his effects, as a preparatory step to proceedings signed by Mr. Gilbert Scott. For fi ths tt tractor, M 
for a breach of promise, which he has directed an attorney to institute for | Ker he hes Tt Scott, Hor five months the contractor, Mr, 
£350 damages. “Now for the second episode. On the same day, memorable | © 2as been engaged in building up the mighty pile of brick- 
in the local history of Plumbridge, is the fact that another bridegroom, | WOrk—almost resembling one of the Pyramids in size and stability— 
named Kane, was convoying a young widow, named Coyle, to the same | Upon which, at each of its four corners, a noble flight of granite 
chapel, and from the same place, when they were met by an old lover, steps will lead to the platform surrounding the base of the monu- 
— are: wha bed love ao crane! dame once more burned so | mental edifice. = 
ercely that he leaped off the car, whispered a few poetic words her ear, : oe 7 * Fy $ . Ry 
which had the desired effect on her. Proving false to her iietiaaa alate she The form of this brickwork foundation—which is now being 
went away with Conway, to whom she was married next day, covered w ith stone slabs—is, in fact, that of a trancated pyramid of 
: about 130 ft, square and 40 ft. high, surmounted by the solid base of 
the central edifice. The four walls of this basement, 11 ft, highand 
23 ft. long, will be covered with relievo sculptures, a close inspection 
of which will be gained by means of a platform round the basement 
at the top of the steps. The summit of the pyramid is 30 ft, square, 
and on this the polished granite columns vill support the magui- 
ficent canopy to a height of 100 ft above the seated effigy of the 
late Prince. 
‘The broad stairs which will occupy all the slopes of the pyramid, 
with the upper and lower platforms at different levels, will rest upon 
brick arches in repeated series, extending from the exterior lines of 


SCOTLAND. 


THE YELVERTON Cask.—We are at last permitted to hope that we have 
heard the last of the Yelverton case. The application of the repudiated wife 
to have the fact of the marriage, and all the circumstances which she 
alleges attended it, referred to the oath of Major Yelverton was disposed of 
by the Scotch Court of Session on Thursday week. The application was, in 
the first instance, made to the First Division of the Conrt; but the Lord 
President and his brother Judges, feeling the importance as well as the 
novelty of the application, called in the other Division to their aid, The 
—_ Court ocenth sd er appre by 5 majeity, refused the lady's . : 
application to put Major Yelverton on his oath, The judgment of the Honse | the square embraced by the p id i 
of Lords will now, therefore, we presume, be carried into full effect. which forms its pea pyramid to the huge quadrilateral shaft 


- =4 The outermost and lowest arches have a span of 6 ft. Gin., the 
THE PROVINCES. next of ‘ft., and the next to that of 8 ft.; they are crowned with 


vertical walls of solid mason vhi i 

THE FORCE OF CONSCIENCE.—Twelve years ago a person residing not a} towards the summit of the ee 7 which, aosies 
thousand miles from Congleton was robbed of a £5 note by a companion : py ’ uppor e granite slabs 
who shortly afterwards made his way to Australia, How or by whom the of the stair; and these walls at the same time, bearing inwards 
robbery was effected remained a mystery until the other day, when the | towards the centre of the whole building, serve most powerfully as 
owner of the money, who had almost forgotten the occurrence, received from | flying buttresses to uphold the gigantic shaft in the middle destiued 
the Antipodes a letter, in which was incloced a £5 note, with interest. The | to bear the vertical pressure of the superior edifice, 
sender said :—“ My dear Sir,—I beg to remit you £5, with interest for twelve The four groups of colossal bronze statues, which w 


years. I took it from you when on a spree, and made you believe you had 
been robbed. I have long had an uneasy mind over it for fear I should die 
before I could pay you. This is the happiest day I have spent for twelve 
years. I have often inquired after you of all that have come out from our 
place.” 

SHOCKING DEATH.—On Saturday night a man named Hart was killed in 
@ most horrifying manner in the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company's tunnel under the Western Heights, Dover. The poor fellow, who 
had before lost a leg by accident on the South-Eastern Railway, has for some 
time past oiled the points in this tunnel ; and while so engaged on Saturday 
evening, the London express-train due at seven p.m. entered the tunnel ; 
and, as at the same instant the up train entered at the other end, it is pre- 
sumed the man was bewildered, for he was knocked down by the express- 
train, and the engine and all the carriages passed over him. (On being dis- 
covered, the body was found to be horribly mutilated, being completely cut 
asunder horizontally at the lower part, so that death must have been instan- 
tancous, 

BAPTISM IN THE RIVER DERWEN'T.—At Malton, on Sunday, the im- 
mersion of four grown up persons was the cause of one of the most remark- 
able scenes ever witnessed in the town. They belonged to the new sect 
calling themselves Christian Brethren. About two months since a lady was 
baptized in the same manner, and on Sunday one young lady, Miss Birss, 
and three of the male sex, Mr. Graham, Mr, Vassey, and another young lad, 
were immersed in the river by Mr. W. Wright, the leader of the‘ Brethren.” 
Two baptisms of other young ladies were deferred until warmer weather, 
the ladies being in delicate health. The novelty of the ceremony attracted 
crowds of persons of all classes. The candidates for the rite met in the 
bridge-house, from which the three males soon emerged, lightly clad, 
| followed by the lady, in a robe of white. Mr. Wright was preparing 
to undertake the baptism of the young lady, when a young lad 
named Blackburn, who had perched on a ledge of the gasworks, was ob- 
served to fall headlong into the most dangerous part of the river, close by 
the main arch, through which a very powerful current was running. A 
young man named Killen threw off his coat and leaped into the current, 
and succeeded in reaching the drowning lad just in time. Amid the 
plaudits of the crowd he brought Blackburn to land, though himself 
thoroughly exhausted. Several gentlemen on the spot resolved that a testi- 
monial should be raised to reward the gallant fellow. When this drowning 
business was settled the crowd hurried back to where the baptismal pro- 
ceedings had deen arrested by the alarm. At length all was ready, and Mr, 


rank ‘of Sub-Lieutenant; after which he was stationed for some 
time at Fontainebleau, where he is said to have turned his attention 
to the study of metaphysics and theology, although he does not 
seem to have long continued to cultivate those branches of knowledge. 
He cerved for some time in Algeria, where he was wounded, and 
was decorated with the Order of the Legion of Honour for having | 
saved the life of General Trézel. Queen Hortense, on her death, in | 
1837, bequeathed to him an annuity of 40,000f. He made his début | 
in the world of industry, as a manufacturer of beetroot sugar, in 
1838. Previous to the Revolution of 1848 he was for nearly eight | 
ears a member of the Chamber of Deputies, and in 1849 he was 
elected to the Legislative Assembly; but up to that time his in- 
finence in political life proceeded from his occasional ability in 
handling financial and industrial subjects, and chiefly from his 
reputation as a versatile, skilful, and frequently successful speculator, 
The advent of Louis Napoleon to the presidency brought him 
into prominence, At the critical moment of the coup-d’etat 
he is said to have displayed much audacity and coolness. He passed 
the evening of Dec. 1 at the Opéra Comique, and on a lady ask- 
ing him in his box what he would do if they swept away the Assem- 
bly, he replied “I would try to put myself by the side of the broom.” 
The same day he gave tickets to his friends admitting them to the 
sittings of the Legislature the next day. It is said, however, that, 
in eulogising M. de Thorigny, whom he was about to replace in a 
few hours, he allowed the expression to escape him, “ He was a good 
Minister.” In fact, M. de Morny took in hand the Portfolio of the 
Interior on the morning of the 2nd of December, and, as one of the 
new Ministers, signed the first proclamations, He countersigned all 
acts and decrees which came more especially under the jurisdic- 
tion of his ministry, When more than 200 representives 
met, under the et of M. Bernoit d’Azy to protest 
and organise legal resistance, M. de Morny took the responsibility 
of the order which was given to disperse or arrest that im- 
portant fraction of the National Assembly. He said at the time | 
that he had wished to save the representatives “ from their own 
courage.” Among the circulars which signalised his short stay in 
the Ministry was one of the 4th of December, directing the Préfeis 
to require of all public functionaries adhesion in writing to the 
great measure which the Government were accomplishing, Another, 
of the 13th, announced to the extraordinary commissioners the end 
of their mission ; and on the 19th of January, 1852, a third circular 
was issued explaining the new electoral mechanism and the designs 
of the Government as to the application of universal suffrage. l’our 
days later he left the Ministry, with Messrs Fould, Magne, and 
Rouher, on account of the confiscation of the paps of the Orleans 
family. Subsequently he became a member of the Legislative Body, 
and since 1854 he bas officiated as its president. He attended the | 


young lady, whom he baptized, the immersion being the signal for a grand 
cheer from a considerable part of the assemblage, ‘The same form was gone 
through with each of the men, one of whom looked particularly nervous, and 
was laughed at immensely, 


THE LOCK-OUT 


THE lock-out in the iron manufacturing districts continues to spread. 
| The whole of the works in North and South Staffordshire and the greater 
portion of those in the north of England are closed, the notice to the men in the 
latter quarter having expired last Saturday, The Welsh masters are expected 
to adopt a like course, and the Scottish malleable ironmasters, at a meeting 
held on Wednesday in Glasgow, unanimously resolved to reduce the wages of 
the puddlers 1s. per ton, millmen and others 10 per cent. Fourteen days’ 


Wright, having walked a few yards into the river, was followed by the 


ill be placed 
at the four corners of the great external square, at the bottom of 
the steps, have basements of solid brickwork, 13 ft. square, to be 
covered with the immense blocks of granite received at Limehouse 
from the quarries of the Scottish Granite Company in the Isle of 
Mull. In like manner, the four superior groups of statuary which 
are to stand upon the four granite pedestals above, projecting from 
the angles of the sculptured basement outside the pillars of the 
tabernacle, will rest upon the solid brickwork of the square cetitral 
shaft, the walls of which are 8ft. 3in. thick; while iis interior 
hollow space, which is but 4 ft. 6 in, in diameter, is groined over so 
thickly as to render it not less substantial than a solid pile. 

Taken in a very wide sense, the design of the memorial may be 
said to be a superb example of the Eleanor Crosa, the leading idea 
of the design being founded on the most important and central 
object—the statue of the late Prince, and the whole work is intended 
to preserve the sentiment with which this object is regarded, 

The statue, which will be in a sitting posture, representing the 

Prince wearing the robes of the Order of the Garter, will occupy, as 
we have already indicated, an elevated position on the platform 
crowning the pyramid, and will be overshadowed with a gorgeous 
canopy which will be enriched almost in the manner of a shrine, 
Supported by groups of polished-granite columns, the canopy itself 
will be richly ornamented and inlaid; the gables and spandmils will 
be filled in with mosaic pictures, and the other parts will be deco- 
rated with gold, enamelled bronze, polished stones of various hues 
and brilliancy, and other objects calculated to enhance its general 
beauty. The tabernacle-work or fléche rising from the roof of the 
canopy, as well as the covering of the roof itself and the cresting of 
the gables, will be wholly of gilt and enamelled metal-work, 
_ The canopy rises from’a solid podium, surrounded with sculpture 
in high telief and lifesize, representing the history of the arts of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and music, something afrer the 
manner of Delaroche's hemicycle des beaux arts. On pedestals pro- 
jecting from the angles of this basement are groups illustrating 
other peaceful arts and occupations, such as commerce, manufac. 
tures, agriculture, and mechanics; and on the great pedestals 
occupying the extreme angles of the flightsof Steps, are large groups 
symbolising the contributions of the four quarters of the ‘globe to 
tne International Exhibitions, The canopy is decorated with de- 
tached figures on the external column of each group and in niches 
above, representing the principal sciences and the Christian virtues, 
The whole design is terminated by arichly gemmed cross, supported 
by angels, the entire height of the edifice being 150 ft, 

To judge by the work already accomplished, it is intended to 
make this great memorial one of the most important monuments 
of English art in our day; and, should the design be carried 
out in its intregrity, we shall at least be able to congratulate 


coronation of the Ewperor Alexander II. as the representative of 
the French Government, and was treated in Russia, not merely as 
the Ambassador, but as the private friend of the French Emperor, 
In St. Petersburg he obtained the hand of the young and 
wealthy Princess Troubetskoi, who had been brought up at the 
institution of the Imperial maids of honour, and whom the Empress 


| notice to be given on the 25th inet. 


It was aleo resolved not to employ 
workmen coming from districts of England where men are on strike or 
locked out. 

In South Staffordshire the belief is prevalent that the masters in the 
North of England will not long keep their works closed, The workmen who 
promulgate statements to that effect allege that they have received commu- 
nications from certain of their fellows who are now employed in the New- 


ourselves on the possession of one public work of tne kind 
of which we have no reason to be ashamed, 


“SETTLING DAY” AT THE OLYMPIC, 
THE stage should always be the reflex of the times, The present, 


castle district, encouraging them to entertain this view. Upon certain of 
the werks, it is alleged, the operations of important shipbuilding-yards de- 
peud, and that, so pressing were the necessities of some of those yards before 
the lock-out took place, that, in the words of the writers, “the iron was 
being dragged out of the works nearly red-hot.’ But the ironmasters in 
South Staffordshire have perfect confidence in the good faith of the masters 
in the North of England, and do not believe that the arrangement come to at 
the last great meeting of the trade in Birmingham will be departed from on 
either side, By that arrangement north and south became one in enforcing 
the universal observance by their men of any determination in respect of 
wages upon which the masters generally should resolve. 

The “millmen,” at a meeting on Monday, proposed that puddled bars 
should be sent into North Stafford from other quarters, in order to allow the 
works to go on independently of the puddlers; and this scheme is receivin 
favourable consideration. At the same time, the masters have a continu 
cause of complaint against certain portions of the union of the men, and 
might therefore deem themselves called upon to adhere to the letter of the 
| condition upon which they have made the period of the lock-out to 
depend. They have obtained information which satisfies them that 
subscriptions are still being sent into North Staffordshire from members 
of the union. In Shropshire, in particular, they say, the unionists at 


Dowager wished to place among the ladies of the reigning Empress. 
The latter, however, declined her services on account of her being 
too beautiful, but sent her, as a wedding present, her portrait set 
with diamonds, The marriage was celebrated, Feb. 19, 1857, at 
St. Petersburg, according to Greek and Catholic rites; and the Count 
is said to have presented his bride with diamonds to the value of 
2,000,000 francs. He purchased also, in the name of his wife, a 
seigneurial estate of the Sevlosky family, about twelve miles from 
St. Petersburg. ‘ 
The funeral of the deceased was celebrated on Monday, with great 
pomp, at the Cemetery of Pére La Chaise. An immense crowd was 
resent, Orations in honour of the Duke were delivered by M. 
touher, Minister of State, and M. Schneider, Vice-President of the 


Corps Législatif. 


IRELAND. =e eae al 
THE QUEEN AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN.—Some time ago @ 
tien mnaiaaiiien address, the work of the pupils of the Queen's Institute, 


age is essentially an age of business, When the irrepressible neg: 
was the subject of British sympathy, plays were wiltten in which 
the glorified black man was not only superior to any white man 
among the dramatis persons, but a conglomeration of all the 
cardinal virtues, a combination of the tenderness of a Howard and 
the chivalry of a Bayard, In the coaching times, when noble Lords 
wore white coats with inconceivable capes, and had holes bored in their 
front teeth, the better to enable them to whistle to their horses like 
hostlers ; characters half groom, half gentleman, semi-St, James's 
and demi-Doncaster, were seen upon the stage. When men went to 
India and, after five years’ absence, returned, with what was then 
considered colossal fortunes, yellow-faced nabobs dropped their h’s 
and swaggered on the subject of rupees, to the high delight of the 
well-bred rich and the sarcastic poor. Authors, actora, and actresses 
must not only hold the mirror up to nature, but to the passing events 
of the day. The lee humourist Samuel Foote was, perhaps, the 
first man who made this a regular fashion, and his successors have 
followed in his steps and improved on their original, 


u , Was presented to her Majesty, who has now been graciously pleased 
‘io poco pets approval of this specimen of educated labour in the following 
letter to Lord Talbot de Malahide, the vice-president of the Queen's Insti- 
tute, by whom it was presented to her Majesty at Windsor :—‘ Windsor 
Castle, March 9, 1865. My dear Lord Talbot,—The Queen has commanded 
me to assure you of the pleasure with which she has learned, from the 
address which you have presented to her Majesty, the increased success of 
the Queen's Institute for the Training and Employment of Educated Women, 
‘There could be no object more in harmony with the feelings of her Majesty 
than to provide employment, such as is S. suited to them, for those 
women whose early education has qualified them to cultivate other fields of 
action than those usually open to female industry ; nor is it less desirable 
that such instruction should be available for those that are younger as may 
contribute to extend as widely as possible the limits of profitable and honour- 
able exertion. The Queen was much pl ased to remark the peculiarly ap- 
propriate mode that had been adopted of proving to her Majesty that talent 
and ability were not wanting (where a fitting opening could be found), by 
the very beautiful and tasteful illustrations and adornments of the address 
presented to her. The illuminations, the water-colour views, and the em- 
broidery were all much admired by her Majesty.—Believe me, very sincerely 
yours, C, B, PHIPrs.” wea Po 

XTRAORDINARY FREAKS OF MARRIAGE.—The lovers of “ romantic 
od veatee ” and “strange coincidences” will be entertained by a perusal of 
the following narrative, which appears in the 7yrone Constitution :—“ On 
Thursday, the 23rd ult., in the village of Plumbridge, in this county, two 
rather curious episodes occurred at two weddings held there. In one case 
the party was composed of the bride and bridegroom, accompanied by 
their ‘best men,’ &c. They proceeded on foot from the house of the bride's 
father, a man named M’Bride, living in Glenelly, towards the chapel of 
Plumbridge, where the priest was awaiting their arrival to unite them in 
holy matrimony. The bride was, as is usual in such cases, conducted by the 
‘best man,” pee f had gone about half way to the chapel when the bridegroom, 
thinking, perhaps, that the bride was g too much attention to her 
‘best man,’ became jealous. Consequently the ‘best man’ was ordered 
A scuffle ensued, when the ‘best man’ was thrown off the 


away, 8 
road into a diteh. The bride took the part of the ‘best man, 
and refused to go with her ‘intended.’ She said she would not 
marry him, but would have her ‘best man’ for her husband, 


The ‘best man’ ran back to the father of the bride, related what 
had happened, and, as had been suggested by the bride, asked his con- 


work there are subscribing for their brethren in North Staffordshire, 

The masters do not see any means of terminating the lock-out by any 
rearrangement of the wages scale. They say that the men are now and have 
for some time past been receiving a much higher rate of wages than the 
price of bar-iron, by which price that rate has always been understood to be 
regulated ; and that, therefore, they would be unwilling to submit to any 
alteration, the effect of which would be to reduce the amount of remuneration 
which they are now receiving. Therefore they believe that to commence any 
negotiations, with a view to a settlement on a wages basis which would be 
satisfactory to both sides, would be only to complicate matters. We have 
reason to know that, so far as the supposition of the masters relative to the 
disfavour which any proposition contemplating an alteration against the 
men in the amount of the present rumuneration is concerned, the masters 
are quite right. The men generally, it is now known by the executive, are 
not prepared to work on a lower rate than that which now prevails. 

As a body, the men believe that they ought not to be paid less than 10s, 
a ton for puddling, whatever may be the price of iron ; and they have con- 
fidence in the power of their union tohelp them to secure this rate, or 
certainly to prevent much of decrease upon the present scale, which is at the 
rate of 9s. 6d.—a rate, as compared with past years, which is regarded by 
the masters as very high, and Is. higher than the scale by which wages are 
usually regulated, Reductions, the men say, would have been effected in 
their wages by their masters, which would have reduced their remuneration 
very much below the present standard had it not been for the power to resist 
such a step which the men possess in their union. 

A meeting of delegates from the London trade societies was held at the 
Sussex Hotel, Bouverie-atreet, on Wednesday evening, to hear delegates 
from the ironworkers locked out, and to consider the propriety of relieving 
the men, Mr. George Potter presided. There was considerable dissension 
at first in reference to the manner in which the meeting had been called, 
This was got over, however ; and then the delegates from the locked out 
men delivered addresses. Resolutions were to declaring the conduct 
of the masters to be cruel and wrong and promising subscriptions in aid of 
the men who are locked out. 


In the old days of imprudent marriages, Gretna Green elopements, 
and large amounts of drink, the gouty father, the high-spirited 
daughter, and the adventurous lover, were sufficient to interest an 
audience, Mais nous avons changé tout cela. The resent taste is 
realistic ; and realism, like the shield in the fable, has a golden as 
well as a copper side, 

The misery brought upon innocent women and helpless children 
by reckless speculations in the Cit: ,time bargains, and the char- 
latanisms and frauds of trade—permissible while hidden or suc- 
cessful, criminal when discovered as a failure—has been skilfully 
treated by that experienced dramatist, Mr, Tom Taylor, in his new 
“Story of the Time,” called “Settling Day.” The moral wrought 
out by probable and natural means is excellent. There are better 
things in this world than a good balance at the banker's, higher 
aspirations than the mere greed of wealthy and, though these are 

pable truisms, this present too material age needs their frequent 
enforcement. ‘Get money, my son, honestly if you can, but get 
money,” has been said to be the death-bed ‘advice of a thriving 
merchant. It was cynical, but it was sham wisdom, after all. The 
old man’s coffers could not buy him health or the affectionate respect 
‘om mg titer D 

e drama o ttli ay” full mention in these colu 

has been already made, he recent stoppage of the Seok on 
Birmingham, which will involve so many families in ruin, lends a 
drama built upon commercial and domestic matters an additional 
interest. Our Artist has chosen the fifth act for the subject of his 
Iilustration, The 2 tgs banker's villa by the Thames is illuminated 
for a ball, and the bright yellow light that Streams from the 
windows contrasts admirably with the silver lustre of the moon and 
its molten reflection on the dark, plashing water, 


A “GvIpwirE,” when gutting a large codfish one day lately, at Largo, 
Fife, made a singular discovery. What at first sight seemed to be a gold 
watch was discovered in its stomach, but which on closer scrutiny proved to 
be a round-shaped "bacco-box, full of the finest cut weed, and on the lid of 
which, rudely engraven, was “ Hans Zenglar,” 


AN AMERICAN PAPER estimates that 20,000,000 human bei i ites 
and died slaves in the United States from the time the latter Nomen 
nation to the present time, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 252, 
FLESH- FLIES, 
tr has been insinuated by a certain notable American correspondent 
of a London daily paper that the lobby of the English Honse of 
Commons is much frequented by place-hunters, come to badger their 
members for nice little offices under the Government with respect- 
able pay and little to do. The insinuation is not true; very few 
lace-hunters come here. Members are not much badgered by place- 
nunters in the lobby. These flesh-flies do now and then make their 
appearance, but it is the exception and not the rule for them to 
come, They are discouraged by the members, and also by the 
officials, who, by long experience, have come to know these blue- 
bottles at a glance. If a member be not actually in his place, “ not 
here” is the answer which bluebottle promptly gets. The member 
may be in the division lobby busy with his correspondence, or 
refreshing himself in the dining-room, or enjoying his weed in the 
tobacco-parliament below, or lounging in an easy-chair before the 
library fire, or sipping his “gunpowder” in the tea-room; and, if 
by one or two pertinent questions, the official learns that the 
applicant has an appointment with his member or wants him 
on urgent business, said official can generally fish up said 
member out of his haunt; but, if applicant be obviously a 
bluebottle, whom the member would rather avoid than meet, the 
answer is ‘‘ Not here,” and bluebottle is dismissed. If the member 
be really in his place of course the proffered card must be sent in; 
but even then itis not at all sure that bluebottle will be able to settle 
himeelf upon hismember. Member may look at the card, and, seeing 
the name thereon, and knowing it too well, may keep his seat; or 
he may come to the door and reconnoitre, and if he does not like 
the lock of the applicant he may return; or, having hinted to the 
_ Official that he wishes to avoid his friend, he may watch his oppor- 
tunity and whisk across the lobby whilst bluebottle is > 
the architecture or chatting with the policeman. And so it has 
come to that the plague of flesh-flies is not common in the 
lobby, It cannot be wholly got rid of, but by the enforcement of 
these sanitary rules it visits us but rarely, and in mitigated forms. 
If the member cannot avoid his torment, it is not difficult to get 
rid of him. Business in the House, to which, of course, everything 
else must give way, may be pleaded ; or the member may say, “Ah! 
yes; but I cannot talk to you here, Write to me—or I will write 
to you; let me see, your address is Good-day! Quite well 
at home, I hope,” and so on, In short, it is not as aforesaid 
correspondent says. Strangers do come to the lobby, as our readers 
well know, and at times in crowds; but they come to get into the 
gallery, or on business—private and public—for the most part 
business connected with the House, 


VENALITY AS IT WAS AND Is, 


The fact is, reader—and a blessed fact it is—Parliamentary 
venality is fast disappearing. Not a hundred years ago members of 
the Houses of Parliament used notoriously to take bribes—bribes in 
hard cash, bribes in the shape of lottery-tickets, and in shares of 
loans, What thinkest thou. reader, of the following note from King 
George IITL., of —_ har to Lord North, which we have fished 
out of “ May's Constitutional History” ?—‘‘1st March, 1781,—-Mr. 
Robinson (writes the pious king) sent me a list of the speakers last 
night, and of the very good majority. I have this morning sent 
hita £6000, to be placed to the same purpose asthe sum transmitted 
on the 2ist August”—said sums, as we have ascertained, to be 
distributed amongst the members who voted with the Government 
as a reward for past services and a retainer for future. This, or the 
like of it, was what Cowper alluded to when he sang— 

But when a country (one that I could name) 

In prostitution sinks the sense of shame ; 

When infamous venality, grown bold, 

Writes on her bosom, 70 be /et or sold, &c. 
But this has all passed away, A few members may be still bribed by 
tue promise or hope of place. These, however, are obliged to hide 
their sin under the }garb of hypocrisy, and thus yield the homage 
which vice pays to virtue. Since we began to write these articles, 
nine years ago, members used to accept places for their consti- 
taents, by which they were bribed to support the Government, and 
their constituents were bribed to support their members; but the 
introduction of examination-paper competition has dealt a death- 
biow to this form of corruption. And so yon see, reader, that we 
are improving rapidly, and, if we must not “rest” in our progress, 
we have certainly reason to be “thankful.” Perfectly pure from 
corruption’s touch the House of Commons is not ; bat, comparing it 
with what it was a century, or even half a century ago, we can 
hardly anathematise it as a venal House, And now we pass on to 
“ the orders of the day.” 


SIR MORTON. PETO, 


‘“Tdle men are always busy. Hard-working men can always find 
leisure.” We once heard a speaker say this, and here is a proof of 
the truth of the saying. Sr Samuel Morton Peto has, and has had 
for years, more work in hand than any other living man. Some 
time ago he told the House that his firm has had for years no less 
than thirty thousand men in its employ, Thirty thousand men! 
Why, it isan army. We have not the list of the civil servants of 
the Crown handy, but we suspect that they do not amount to thirty 
thousand; and yet the hon, Baronet can find leisure to do 
many things quite outside the circle of his own private 
business, He assists at public meetings; he lays first 
stones of public buildings, and in 1863—mirabile dictu!—he pub- 
lished an 8vo volume, of over 400 pages, on taxation—a book 
which, with our experience in writing, we would not undertake to 
get up in less time than twelve months, But, besides all this, Sir 
Morton represents one of the largest constituencies in the kingdom, 
and represents it well and effectively. True, he does not loiter about 
the house; he is seldom seen gossiping in the lobbies; he is not 
oftenin the dining-room ; the smokery, we suspect, knows him not ; 
and those who know his habits would scarcely expec’ to find him 
lounging in his chair in the library, deep in an interesting book of 
travel, But he is always in his place when he is wanted; and in 
every important division-list his name is sure to be recorded. He 
makes speeches, too; and very good, sound, and sensible speeches 
they are—not party speeches. In great party er Sir Morton 
never takes a part, except to record his vote. His speeches are 
generally upon practical business matters, such as harbours, fortifi- 
cations. guns, ships, administration, organisation, &c, On Thursday 
night, last week, he delivered one of these practical speeches; and 
so full was it of facts, figures, and calculations, evidencing laborious 
research and patient thought and preparation, that a stranger in the 
gallery might well have thought that it was some ex-Minister of 
the Crown addressing the House, Now, how isthisdone? That, 
reader, is a question which we cannot answer. Sir Morton to us 
has always been a mystery. We can no more understand how he geta 
through his work than we can comprehend how the world was 
made, The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s office is by no means a 
sinecure. The Premier, doubtless, has his hands full. Sir George 
Grey is said to be one of the hardest workers that ever lived. (By- 
the- way, on Wednesday last week, Sir George made a speech in the 
house, donned his Court dress at his office, went to the Levée, in- 
troduced the two Sheriffs, returned to his office, changed his clothes, 
at? his luncheon, and was back again in the House—all within an 
hour and a half.) But what is the business of these Government 
men to that of the hon. member for Finsbury, with his 30,000 men 
to keep employed, his railways in England, his railways iu Denmark, 
Wallachia, &c. ; his harbour works, bridge-building, speech- making, 
book-writing, &c, ? It is enough to turn one’s head dizzy to think of 
it. How this business is done is » mystery, an insoluble problem, 
one of those transcendental questions which we push aside a3 things 
too high for finite men like us to comprehend. The classic laboura 
- iercules were ridiculous trifles compared with those of Sir Morton 

Peto, 

The debate which Sir Morton inaugurated was rather a spirited 
affdtr, Mr. Stansfeld once more ap on the scene, not from 
the Treasury bench, though, but from his old place below the gang- 
way, to which, as our readers will remember, he was relegated by 


s of Messrs. Cox, Hennessy, Stracy, and Co, 
last year. Mr. Stansfeld’s speech was all about ships a guns ; 
how to build ships that no gun can pierce, and how to make guns 
that no ship can withstand, This was the grave subject on which 
Mr. Stansfeld discoursed; and he spoke well—better than ever, as we 
thought. His official discipline seems to have “toned down,” to = 
an artist's phrase, his style somewhat. “Tone in painting, fays : ie 
authorities, “means the harmonious relations of the colours . 3 
picture in light and shade ;” and when we say that Mr. Stansfe 
style was toned down, we simply mean that his manner, 
voice, language, &c., were all harmonious, to make it — 
effective, About the matter of this speech, or of all the er er 
speeches that night, we give no epinion. Of guns, ships, forts, ree 
we know nothing; and we have no wish to be ranked amongst bs t 
vast number of people, described by a word more plain than po _ 
who proverbially rush in where jor tee fear to tread. “If I ~_— 
say,” said Socrates, in his “ Apology,” “that I am wiser than 
another, it would be in this, that not having a competent mrt 
of things, I also think that I have not such knowledge. Ah! i 
our senators had but thus much of knowledge, how many long- 
winded speeches would be saved us? We suspect that this debate 
would have been reduced to an hour’s length, instead of spreading 
itself, as it did, over some six hours, and keeping us out of our beds 
till two o'clock. If men were to discourse only about what they 
understand, if every member were to stick to his crepidam, Hansard’s 
annual volume would be a very thin book. But clearly we have not 
arrived, nor are we likely to arrive, at this yet. 

SEYMOUR FITZGERALD. 4 : 

On Monday night we had a famous debate on American aftairs— 
nominally a debate upon the defences of Canada, but really on 
American affairs generally, a were many, only threeor four 
of them, though, need be noticed here. Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, ex- 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, appropriately opened the 
ball—not, however, to continue our figure, with an exciting galop, 
waltz, or polka, but with a grave, decorous minuet, becoming an ex- 
Minister of State—one whom the fortune of war may once more, at 
no distant time, lift again into power. Mr. Fitzgerald is a barrister, 
but has long since given up the Bar and gone in, as we say here, for 
politics, (“I am going in for governorships and that sort of thing, 
we once heard a noble Lord say, in drawling tone, when he had been 
appointed Governor of one of our dependencies.) Mr. Fitzgerald's 
speeches are argumentative, acute, clear, with a dash of passion in 
them when the political atmosphere is electric. But on this occa- 
sion there was no passion. There had been passion enough in 
another place—something too much of this for “ our — of 
office,” and it seemed to us that the one thought in Mr, Fitzgerald’s 
mind was to undo the mischief that was done. But, however that 
may be, the speech was wonderfully moderate. Part of his epeech 
Mr. Fitzgerald had the honour of delivering before the Prince of 
Wales, if he cares for the like of that. His Royal Highness came in 
and took his place below the bar, attended by the Duke of St, Albans, 

MR, FORSTER, 

Perhaps some of our readers who regularly study Mr, Forster's 
speeches may think that they would like to hear them. Well, they 
would get little by that; for no man in the House is less careful 
than Mr. Forster of the manner in which his speeches are deli- 
vered. He stands up in his place below the gangway, folds his 
arms across his breast, turns the tap on, and lets his speech run out, 
rarely, if ever, enforcing his words by emphasis of either action or 
voice. Perhaps he feels that he could not do the thing well, and, 
therefore, will not attempt to do it at all. And if this be so, he is 
wise. But his ¢ hes are, nevertheless, always listened to with 
marked attention, and for this reason—though he delivers them 
without the smallest attempt at oratorical action—though the 
language is simple and unadorned—the matter is always weighty, 
instructive, and impressive. Aud inthe House of Commons we have 
long since come to value sense much higher than sound, and to prefer 
instructive matter to the most accomplished and artistic manner. 


DISRAELI AGAIN, 


Five weeks of the Session have passed away, and until Monday 
night the leader of her Majesty’s Opposition had not spoken. There 


the Mazzini proceedin 


| had been tempting occasion*debates in which he might have 


spoken, and was expected to speak, with effect; but still he remained 
silent. lrish wrongs moved him not; on the malt tax he uttered 
no opinion. Saxon and Celt, farmers and traders, struggled in 
combat; and still Achilles remained in his tent. How is this? the 
quidnunes began to ask, Is there a screw loose? It was rumoured 
that Disraeli had been heard to mutter gloomily that the Con- 
servative body is the most unambitious party that England has ever 
seen. What, then! has he declined to lead this wmambitious party 
longer? On Monday night, however, he broke ground; and when 
he was seen to rise, members, whom the dull eloquence of Mr. 
Cardwell had either made restless or lulled to repose, rushed to their 
places or woke up to hear; and instantly there were silence and 
attention—a!ll the more profound because the leader of the Oppo- 
sition had been so long mute, and, further, becanse as yet on this 
American war he had uttered no opinion, Mr, Bentinck, of course, 
walked out of the house. He always does this, now, when Disraeli 
rises. He is malcontent—in chronic rebellion against his leader— 
and this is his way of entering his protest. To our minds, this speech 
of Disraeli was one of the wisest that he ever delivered, It was 
calm, thoughtful, and statesmanlike, The idea which men, gene- 
rally, have formed of Disraeli is that he is not much more than a 
political gladiator ; but on this occasion he appeared before us a 

rescient statesman and wise political strategist. But did his fol- 
bows approve of his speech? We think not. They were silent 
and, as we thought, gloomily dissentient. And no wonder, for this 
speech cut them across the grain. It was a rebuke to their mad 
folly upon this American question. But the time will come when 
they will rejoice that their leader kept his head clear when all his 
followers were insane, and that when they were ignorantly at- 
tempting to build up a wall between the party and office, he, by his 
wise reticence, saved them from completing the work, 


BRIGHT, 
Mr. Bright, everybody expected, would speak, and he came down 
to the house prepared to speak ; but after Disraeli had given such a 


calm tone to the debate, and had thrown a wet blanket over the 
smouldering ashes on his side of the house, it is said that Mr. Bright 
changed his mind, and resolved to be silent, aud onl ceengel bis 
mind again after that fiery Talbot, Lord Robert Cecil, had addressed 
the House. If this beso, thanks to Lord Robert ; for it would have 
been a pity indeed if that speech had been lost to the country. 
The hon, member for Birmingham _ for an hour and a quarter 

ouse listened with unwearied 


fament, 


FRIDAY, MARCH 10, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 

The Lord Chancellor laid upon the table the report of the commission of 
inquiry into the accounts of the Patent Office, and other documenta con- 
nected with the case of Leonard Edmunds, for the use of the Select 
Committee. 

The Lord Chanceilor then moved the second reading of the Attorneys and 
Solicitors’ Remuneration Bill, which was opposed by Lord St. Leonards, 
Lord Chelmsford, and Lord Cranworth, and on # division was rejected by 
twenty-three to twenty-one. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
NEW ZEALAND. 
Mr. A. MILLS called attention to the state of affairs in New Zealand, and 
observed that we had by no means yet got out of our difficulties there, and 
that he believed the Colonial Secretary would be glad if any one could 
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the war would be over, not in five months, as had been late] 
eee in five years. In his mind there were only two alternatives— 
either to suspend the Constitution of New Zealand in whole or in part—in other 
words, to revoke the colonial policy, or go forward and take at their word the 
New Zealand colonists, accept the policy they had initiated, and let them 
understand that they could not have the privileges of freedom without its 
ag pee observations from Mr. Roebuck and Lord A. Churchill, 

Lord STANLEY said he thought that, in the natural course of things, the 
Maori race must disappear, as ail other aboriginal tribes had done who had 
ever come into contract with European civilisation. What we ought to do 
was to satisfy ourselves that the colonists did ali they could in their own 
behalf; then to continue to them such temporal military aid as they needed, 
on the understanding, however, that it was kept down to the lowest point, 
and that it would not be similarly given after the termination of the present 


a om R. CECIL urged that the Legislature was bound to see that nativerights 
do not suffer harm. At the same time, asthe management of native relations 
was to be handed over to the colonists themselves, it was the duty of Parliament 
to withdraw the power of England from the scene of conflict as rapidly as 

ible, 
Petr. CARDWELL argued that there was ample room for civilised culture, 
the growth of population and property, and for both races to live side by 
side in New Zealand without the necessity of disp: the Maories. And 
he added that, if ever there was a native capable of profiting by the advan- 
tages of civilisation, it was the natives of New Zealand. It might have 
been wise or not to make the Treaty of Waitangi; but, having made it, it 
was equally just, wise, and honourable to observe its provisions. As yet the 
rebellion had not been extinguished ; but, if the war was dying out, and we 
withdrew the ten thousand troops we had there, and intimated our desire no 
longer to be made the instruments of perpetuating hostilities, he thought 
we might safely conclude that no war policy would be oes by the 
colonists. He did not believe it possible to subjugate the Maories without 
the assistance of the power of England, and, that being £0, he presumed the 
colonists of themselves would not be ambitious to attempt it. He readily 
accepted, then, the new policy which the colonial Ministry and Assembly 
had recently offered to adopt. 


MONDAY, MARCH 13. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
The Earl of Clarendon laid upon the table a bill in reference to the manage- 
t of public echools. 
™ The British Kaffraria Bill aa read a second time, after some observations 
from Lord Lyveden and Lord Taunton. 
The Blection Petitions Act, 1848, Amendment Bill was also read a second 


time, 
Their Lordships then adjourned, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE BUDGET. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER stated, in reply to Mr. White, that 
he did not propose to make his financial statement until after the Easter 
recess ; probably Thursday, April 27. 

THE DEFENCE OF CANADA, . 

Mr, S. FITZGERALD called attention to the report of Colonel Jervois with 
reference to the defences of Canada, and asked for information with re- 
ference thereto, He suggested certain possible contingencies which might 
lead to hostilities between this country and the United States, and against 
which we should not, he said, shut our eyes, nor disregard a certain proposal 
made during the recent conference between the Confederate agents and the 
Federal authorities, Under these circumstances, it was of importance 
te look to the defence of Canada, upon which, in the event of war, 
the first blow would fall; and, as no one would advise that the 
colony should be left to defend itself in a quarrel in which it 
would be involved solely on account of its connection with this country, he 
proceeded to consider what were its means of defence and what it should be 
our duty to contribute towards its defences, the state of which he described. 
He referred to the proposals contained in the report of Colonel Jervois, and 
asked what steps had been taken by the Government to carry out these pro- 
posals, and to augment the defensive resources of the colony. He compared 
the activity of the Americans in fortifying all their vulnerable points with 
the apathy manifested by us in altogether neglecting the defences of our 
most vulnerable point, Canada. He urged this as a matter, he said, of 
pressing and paramount necessity, and that unless we set to work vigilantly, 
and came to an immediate understanding with Canada as to the proportion 
this country should bear of the cost of its means of defence, the consequences 
would be fatal. 

Mr. W. ForsTer, observing that if we were to undertake to put the whole 
frontier of Canada in a condition of complete defence the expense would be 
almost fabulous, said the question was whether, in the present relations 
between this country and Canada, we onght not to call upon the colony to 
look to her own resources, and spend her own money in her own defence if 
she desired the connection should continue, But the real question was 
whether there was sufficient reason for increasing her means of defence at 
all, He believed that the fears of hostilities on the part of the United States 
were unreasonable and utterly groundless, and he drew from some of the 
facts referred to by Mr. Fitzgerald conclusions consistent with pacific and 
friendly relations on the part of that Government towards this country. 
Having insisted upon the groundlessness of the fears of war with America, 
he protested against rushing into an enormous expense for the defence of 
Canada, 

Mr. CARDWELL said he conld assure the House, without reserve, that our 
relations with the United States continued to be perfectly friendly. But, 
whatever might be the prospect of our future relations with their Govern- 
ment, it was not upon the forbearance of other countries that reliance was 
placed, but upon our own inherent strength. Those who went to war with 
Canada went to war with England. The Government were prepared to do 
their part in the defence of Canada; but it was their opinion, and they 
had strongly expressed it, that the main defence of the colony should be 
found in the spirit and energy of the people; and he had the satisfaction of 
stating that efforts—which might have been made earlier—were now being 
made in the colony with the best possible spirit. He replied seriatim to the 
inquiries of Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Mr. DISRAELI, after paying a tribute to the manner in which the Federal 
Government had conducted their relations this country under circum- 
stances of great difficulty, avowed his opinion that we were in no immediate 
danger of coming into coliision with that Government, because he believed 
that the people of the United States were a sagacious people, and were not 
likely to engage in another struggle with a foreign Power. There were 
other reasons (which he explained) that induced him to adopt this opinion. 
‘There were elements in operation which would hereafter work an alteration 
in the United States, and our North American colonies would become a 
powerful federation. He urged that our relations with those dependencies 
demanded serious consideration. To abandon them would be a disastrous 
and fatal step. Then, what should be our course? To place them in a 
state of proper defence. He referred to the inconsistent conduct of the 
Government in this matter. He did not, he said, blame them for being 
inconsistent, but he lamented the consequence of discordant opinions—that 
the colonies hed not been defended. 

Mr. LOWE said the question was, what should be done if Canada was the 
battle-ground in case of war. The most effectual course in such an event 
would be to concentrate a force upon some other point. His conclusion, 
therefore, was, that it would be unwise to retain any force worth speaking of 
in Canada. Then, if we should not keep troops there in time of war, 
why in time of peace? We had better let Canada know the truth, and not 
buoy her up with false expectations, while we provoked America by a 
standing menace. The wisest course would be at once to withdraw our 


troope. 

After observations by Sir J. Ferguseon and Mr. J. White, 

Mr. C, FORTESCUE said, the British North American colonies being desirous 
to remain attached to England, and being able and willing to exert them- 
selves in their own defence, her Majesty's Government deemed it their duty 
to make propositions to the House to enable them to perform their part in 
assisting in the defence, 

The debate having been continued by Sir F. Smith, Mr. Watkin, Sir M. 
Farquhar, Lord Bicho, Mr, Ayrton, and Lord Robert Cecil, 

Mr, BRIGHT said the question was at once important and delicate. The 
difficulty was that we had an extensive colony lying adjacent to the United 
States, and, if there be a war party in the States, that circumstance afforded 
a strong temptation to enter into a war with England. It was perfectly well 
known that there wasno power whatever in the United Kingdom to defend 
successfully Canada against the United States. Would Canada attack the 
States ? y not. Would the States attack Canada? He believed 
clearly eet with a view to its forcible annexation to the Union. No person 
in Engl was for going to war with the United States. Was the United 
States for war with country? The relations between the two countries 
had for some time been growing more and more amicable, Then, if 
Canada was not for war, nor England, nor the United States, 
whence was it to come? He suggested that there might be some anxiety 
in this country, some prick of , about the manner in which the 
American Government had been treated, and he referred to various trans- 
actions calculated, in his opinion, to create irritation and exasperation in 
the United States. What, he asked, would the people of this country have 
said if they had suffered, as the people of America had , from the 
Alabama? It might be said that these things would tend to provoke a desire 
for vengeance and increase the chances war. This was, he said, to the 
last degree improbable. There were millions of men in Lancashire who had 
had no kind of sympathy with the views he condemned, and there were 
securities for pence in America itself. He believed there was a war party in 
the United States—the Irish party—but this was the only war party, and the 
real power in the States was with another class. The root of all these un- 
peters —— was, he said, a vr & of jealousy entertained in this 

untry towerds the American nation—a which would 
= sp : iz not overthrow 
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—————— 
Lord PALMERSTON denied that there existed in this country a jealousy of 
America. No doubt, during the contest now going on in that country, there was 
feeling of irritation in both North and South that this country, a third party, 
had not espoused their cause; but he believed that among the great bulk of the 
syle of the United States there was a good feeling towards this country, 
Pech nat when the present contest was over, that natural feeling would pre- 
an over any temporary irritation. But this was no reason why we should 
at lace our colonies in America in a state of defence. Me could not agree 
OEE Mi Lowe, and it was not the intention of the Government to follow his 
te ice. He added, in conclusion, that the relations of the two Governments 
were perfectly friendly. 
The debate here terminated. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 14, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Marquis of WESTMEATH directed attention to the well-known case 
of the nun Mary Ryan, who was forcibly carried from Dover to the Con- 
tinent, and is now an inmate of a lunatic asylum in Belgium. The noble 
Marquis stated that he was in a position to prove that her abduction was the 
result of a conspiracy got up by a person calling himself the Vicar-General 
of Westminster, and condemned the Home Secretary for not having inter- 
fered more actively in the matter. 

Earl RUSSELL replied that the law officers of the Crown had been con- 
snited, and were of opinion that the forcible removal of any person out of 
this country was an illegal act. As to the particular case of Mary Ryan, her 
Majesty’s Minister at Brussels had inquired and reported that she was at 
present in a well-conducted asylum at Bruges, and was suffering under an 
ucute attack of mania, As her parents were dead, and she appeared to be 
well cared for, it was not deemed expedient to remove her, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE AND GREAT EASTERN RAILWAYS 
JUNCTION BILL. 

The order for the second reading of the Lancashire and Yorkshire and 
Great Eastern Junction Railways Bill, the object of which was, by means of 
a union of these lines, to facilitate the coal traffic with the eastern counties 
and the portion of the metropolis next thereto, gave rise to considerable dis- 
cussion and a strong opposition on the part of the Great Northern interest. 
The principal objections to the measure were that it was substantially the 
came as that which was rejected by the House last year, that the scale of 
charges for the conveyance of coal was higher than the rates of the Great 
Northern Railway, and that the latter company had undertaken to expend a 
million of money to accomplish the objects which the bill had ostensibly in 


Trea 
3 “Upon a division, the second reading was negatived by 162 to 121. 
THE NAWAB OF THE CARNATIC, 

Sir F. KELLY then moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the claim 
of his Highness Prince Azeem Jah to the title and dignity of Nawab of the 
Carnatic, and the claims of his Highness under a treaty entered into in 1801 
between the Hon. East India Company and his Highness Prince Azeem ul 

lah. 
othe motion was opposed on the part of the Government by the SOLICITOR- 
GENERAL, and, after a long debéte, the motion was negatived by 53 to 38, 


WEDNESDAY, MAROH 


: HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Sir C. O'Loghlen moved the second reading of the Juries in Criminal 
Cases Bill, the object of which was to provide a digest of the law in reference 
to juries. The bill also empowered a judge to discharge a jury before they 
proceeded to consider their verdict, where he had reason to believe they were 
not likely to come to an agreement, and also to order refreshment to be 
given the jury when they were locked up. 

The Solicitor-General recommended the withdrawal of the measure, on 
the ground that it did not contain a digest of the law and thas ite pro- 
visions were both objectionable and unnecessary ; and after a brief discussion 
the recommendation was adopted and the bill withdrawn. 

The Metropolitan Main Drainage Extension Bill was read a second time. 

Leave was given to Sir J. Shelley to bring in a bill to abolish the toll 
token for foot passengers crossing Chelsea Bridge. 


15, 


THURSDAY, MARCH ls. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
On the motion of Lord Chelmsford, the Felony and Misdemeanour Evidence 
Bill—the object of which is to assimilate the procedure in criminal to that in 
civil cases—was read a cecond time, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THAMES EMBANKMENT, 

Mr, J, WHITE moved for copies of the correspondence between the Board 
of Trade and the Metropolitan Board of Works relative to the material used 
for filling in the Thames Embankment, and of the report of Messrs. Coode 
and Rawlinson thereon to the Board of Trade. 

The return was ordered, 

THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Sir W. GALLWEY called attention to the circumstances in connection with 
au accident to a train on the Great’ Western Railway, with regard to which 
rome communications have recently appeared in the papers. He wished to 
esk the President of the Board of Trade how long the people were to wait 
for some means of communication between guards and drivers. 

Mr. M. GIBSON quite sympathised with the feelings of the passengers who 
were in the train, without means of communicating with the guard, but he 
could not say how long the present system of having no communication 
between the guard and the driver was to last. The subject was one which 


would come before the Commission for inquiring into the railway system. 


Tntil th is i y tb be | = - : ar 
Until the Commissioners made their report, he was afraid they mus | 1s the men, Supposing thd altiinate’ mischief shoald’not 


content to wait patiently. 
THE COMMERCIAL TREATY OF 1860, 


Mr. M. GrBson, in reply to Mr, T'reberne and Mr. White, said that | 
last autumn an inquiry was made of France in reference to the reductions | 


of duty, and the reply was that shortly a reduction of 50 per cent would be 
made, ‘Che Government had not been unmindful of the state of the ribbon- 
weavers of Coventry; but he was afraid that the distress which prevailed 
there was beyond the reach of legislation. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 
The House then went into Committee of Supply, when 
The Marquis of HARTINGTON made his financial statement on the Army 
Estimates, in the course of which he stated that considerable reductions had 
been made in those Estimates for the year 1865-6. After detailing the way 
in which these reductions were to be made, he concluded by moving vote for 
142,477 men, which, after some discussion, was agreed to. 
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———_—_———— 
THE LOCK-OUT IN THE IRON TRADE. 

IF no better means can be devised for settling disputes 
between employers and employed and adjusting the claims of 
capital and labour than combinations and counter-combina- 
tions, strikes and lock-outs, we fear the boasted intelligence 
‘ud judgment of this nineteenth century must count for very 
litle indeed. The community is no sooner relieved from 
Spprehension of @ general paralysis of trade in consequence 
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of one such dispute, than another occurs, The quarrel between 
the masters and workmen in the building trades in themidland 
counties, which threatened to assume national importance, 
was hardly adjusted, when the workers in iron in the same 
quarter were found to be at loggerheads, and the dispute 
has already reached dimensions which may well entitle it 
to be called a national calamity. Thousands of men 
are already idie in North and South Staffordshire and 
in the north of England: in the first-named quarter by 
the voluntary act of the class of men called puddlers, 
engaged in the manufacture of iron, whose business it 
is to work the metal in the furnace; and in the two 
latter from the masters blowing out their furnaces and 
shutting up their works, The ironmasters of Wales and 
Scotland are expected to follow the example of their brethren 
in Staffordshire and the north of England, and thousands 
more will be shortly added to the army of voluntary and 
enforced idlers, The stoppage of the iron mantfacture carries 
with it the interruption of coal and iron mining, iron-ship 
building, railway-making, and numerous other branches of 
industry, And when to the numbers of the men thus thrown 
out of employment are added those of the women and 
children dependent upon them, the extent of the evil becomes 
truly appalling, If the lock-out extends, as it threatens to 
do, to Wales and Scotland, in the course of another fortnight, 
probably, a million of mouths will be breadless, and all this 
when there is no lack of demand for labour, no obstacle to 
procuring the material on which it ought to be exercised, and 
no serious difficulty in disposing of its produce, Truly, it is 
a humiliating thing that such extensive mischief should be 
caused by the ignorance, folly, cupidity, and evil passions 
of man. 

Were the evil likely to be temporary only, we might be 
disposed to bear it patiently, enormous as it is ; but the very 
existence of one of the greatest, if not, indeed, the greatest, 
of our national industries is seriously imperilled by the 
present dispute. French and Belgian iron, it is said, is 
already competing with the British product in the market; 
and from this cause, it is alleged, has arisen the necessity 
for a reduction of the cost of manufacture in order to lower 
the selling price of the finished article. If this be so—and 
we have no disposition to dispute the statement—is it not 
plain to the meanest comprehension that the very worst 
way to meet such competition is to discontinue the manu- 
facture altogether, and leave the market entirely to the 
foreign makers? There is plenty of iron in other parts of the 
world besides Great Britain : other nations will not be slow to 
perceive the opportunity afforded them by the folly of the British 
iron manufacturers, nor lacking in the energy necessary to take 
advantage of it. Foreign iron will speedily take the place of 
British-made when the latter ig withdrawn; and a market 
once lost is not easily regained. The cessation of the supply 
of cotton from America has been the opportunity of India, 
Egypt, and a host of other places, ‘he cessation of the 


| supply of British iron will, in like manner, be the opportunity 


of the ironmakers of Belgium, France, and Germany, And 
this opportunity the masters and men engaged in ironmaking 
in this country voluntarily afford to their rivals! Can the 
force of human folly further go? 

This result is one which we commend to the attention of 
both masters and men, for both will have been to blame in 
bringing it about ; but there is another which specially con- 


be so great as we have indicated, and that the iron trade of 
England should not be annihilated by this strike and lock-out, 
it will certainly happen that means of “puddling” and 
working the metal will be devised which will supersede 
manual labour largely, if not entirely ; and who will the work- 
men have to thank for this, save themselves? Strikes have 
again and again been the cause of the introduction of ma- 
chinery into various branches of industry, and will be so 
again, Already we hear of mechanical contrivances for pud- 
dling iron, and this struggle will inevitably stimulate inven- 
tion, As in other trades, machines will be constructed capable 
of performing the work cheaper, more quickly, and probably 
better than it can be done by manual labour, The general 
public may reap the benefit, but the men engaged in the work 
new will have to endure great and prolorged sufferings ere 
they can accommodate themselves to the new state of things 
which their own folly has mainly contributed to introduce, 
We ask the men of North Staffordshire whether it might not 
be wiser to submit to a small evil now rather than to pave 
the way for a more grievous one hereafier? 

This contest is a striking example of the evil effects which 
flow from trade combinations as at present managed, The 
dispute began by the puddlers of North Staffordshire refusing 
to submit to a reduction of one shilling per ton of iron made 
by them, which reduction had already been accepted by the 
puddlers in Wales and South Staffordshire, The North Staf- 
ford men were at first supported in their resistance by those 
of the southern division of the county and their brethren 
throughout the iron districts generally, and even by other 
trades not immediately concerned, This was regarded by the 
masters as indicative of a determination to fight them in 
detail, the struggle to be taken up by other districts when the 
men of North Stafford had conquered; and so they deter- 
mined to make it a general fight of capital against labour all 
over the country. The support of the other iron dis- 
tricts is said to have been withdrawn from North Stafford ; 
but the masters doubt the sincerity aud permanence of 
this resolution: and hence their conduct, which at the 
first blush seems harsh and unjust in puyisbing the guilty ogd 
the seemingly innocent indiscriminately, receives a certain 
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degree of justification, They are fighting combination by 
counter-combination ; and the blame, they say, rests with 
those who first introduced the system, In this they are, to 
some extent, right ; but it seems to us that they, too, have 
been instrumental in bringing about the evil they have now 
to face, The price of bar-iron in 1863 was £6 10s, per ton, 
the cost of puddling was 7s. 6d. per ton, and there was an 
understanding that for every £1 added to the market price of 
iron, one sbilling per ton should be added to the wages 
of the puddlers, The selling price of Staffordshire 
iron was successively advanced by the masters till, 
in the course of last year, it reached £10 103, or £11 
per ton, the cost of puddling advancing in a like ratio 
till it was 10s,6d. per ton, The masters then found that they 
had overdone the business, and were being undersold by 
French and Belgian iron, They reduced the price £1, and three 
months ago sought a reduction of 1s, per ton on the puddling. 
This reduction, which was generally accepted, the puddlers 
of North Staffordshire resisted, thereby certainly violating 
the understood arrangement, But did not the masters them- 
selves damage their position in the market by overcharging 
their commodity and seeking to put an undue amount of 
profit in their own pockets, and thus became the primary 
cause of all the mischief that followed and is likely to follow? 
Clearly both sides are to blame; both have been over-ready 
to take advantages; both have been hasty, obstinate, selfish, 
and unwise ; and both, therefore, should make concessions, 
retrace their false steps, and adopt a policy of peace and 
conciliation rather than of strife and defiance, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE QUEEN paid a visit to the Consumption Hospital, Brompton, on 
Tuesday, and inspected the various wards, with the arrangements and oon- 
dition of which she expressed herself much pleased. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES has instructed General Knollys to discharge 
from his service every servant who may receive, and to cease employin, 
every tradeaman who may pay, a percentage, or who may make a present 0} 
any kind, in consideration of his Royal Highness’s cuetem. 

Tue KING Or Prussia and his Prime Minister, Herr von Bismarck, it is 
rumoured, intend to make a grand tour together through Schleswig and 
Holstein in the course of the spring. 

THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA has issued a work full of erudition and 
research, being an exact representation in colours of all the jewels, trinkets, 
and other treasures belonging as heirlooms to the Austrian Crown, 

HER MAJESTY has made choice of a design for an equestrian statue, by 
Mr. John Steell, her Majesty’s sculptor for Scotland, fer the Scottish 
National Memorial to the late Prince Consort. The site approved is in the 
level ground of the Queen’s Park, behind Holyrood Palace. 

Mk. GEORGE THOMPSON has been lecturing at Montreal on “The Civil 
War of America: its sources and consequences.” 

M. HAUSSMANN, the Prefect of the Seine, haa resolved upon giving the 
name of ** Julius Caesar” to one of the streets of Paris. 

MAZZ1N1 has published a stinging address to the Pope on his famous 
encyclical letter, 

Mr. RUMBLE, the Government official who wae mixed up in the Rappa- 
hanueck affair, hag been shelved, upon half pay, 

THE FUR TRADE of St. Paul, Minnesota, has grown from 1490 dole. in 
1844 to 300,000 dols, in 1864, 

THE PRUSSIANS AND DANES IN ALSEN have had a serious fight. The 
daughter of the Bishop of Alsen had her head fractured, and blood was shed 
on the ice, 

AN AGRICULTURAL SOCLETY has been established in Burmah. Its annual 
show was to take place last month. Among the poultry prizes were some for 
pheasants, partridges, swans, and peacocks. 

THE INDO-EUROPEAN TELEGRAPH LiNE from Kurrachee to Persia, 
Turkey, and Europe was opened to the public on the 8th of February. 

A TUNNEL to connect tho north and south ends of Scarborough, by pene- 
trating the ridge on which the castle stands, is to be utilised with a pneu- 
matic railway. 

THE CONFEDERATE CRUISER SHENANDOAH arrived at Melbourne on 
Jan. 28, having, in her passage from the Cape, burnt eleven Federal 
vessels, 

THE PRICE OF “GOLDEN-COLOURED” HAIR IN PARIS is 125f. an 
ounce, so much is that hair esteemed and coveted by ladies. It is growing 
dearer and rarer every day, and it is said will soon be fold at 125f, the 
carrot, or, more correctly , the carat. 

THE REY. JOUN Davis, the Ordinary of Newgate, died very suddenly on 
Tuesday morning. The rev, gentleman got into an omnibus to ride to the 
prison and fell back fainting on the seat. He was carried to Newgate and 
removed to the Governor's room, and there it was found that he was dead. 

THE COMMITTEE OF TIE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION have agreed 
upon recommending Brighton as the site for the Haster-Monday volunteer 
review. They state that there are insuperable objections ugainst the 
selection of Dover, 

ONE OF THE SENSATIONS in the new opera of “ L'Africaine” is to be an 
entirely new instrument, called the “ contra-bassoon,” which emits an awful 
growl, in some notes, It is of monstrous size; and the player, who must 
Lang & giant’s power of chest, can readily take up his night's lodgings 

in it. 

A FEW DAYS AGO a solitary mountain near Motta St. Anastasia, ia the 
district of Sieli, suddenly sunk down to the level of the plain, leaving no 
trace behind except a few trees which atood on its top, are still partly 
visible. This strange phenomenon is attributed to the volcanic action of 
Mount Etna, though the distance is considerable, 

A HIGHLANDER, under the influence of whisky, once went, on a very hot 
day, to be married by the Rev, Mr. Grant, of Abernethy. The service 
having commenced, the bridegroom was asked, “ Are you willing to take this 
woman to be your wedded wife?” “ Yes,” he replied, wiping large drops of 
perspiration from his face, “ yes, if I gob a drink!” 

A WOMAN NAMED MARTIN, in a state of intoxication, went into the 
parlour of a public-house in Pimlico and threw her child on to the fire. It 
rolled off, and was instantly taken up by some persons who were present. It 
was very much cut and burnt, and is now in hospital, The woman seemed 
to have no regret for what she had done, 


THR FaTAL ACCIDENT TO Woo.wicn CADETS.— The inquest on the 
body of John Newman Harrison, cadet of her Majesty « training-ship 
Worcester, who was lately drowned, with nine others, by the upsetting of a 
boat off Erith, was brought to a close on Monday, when the jury returned a 
verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death.” Notwithstanding the search for the bodies 
of the lads drowned, only one out of the ten has yet been recovered. Juhn 
Cashman, the boatswain on the occasion of the accident, exerted himeelf 
gallantly to save lives, in which he was successful as regards several; and 
the London Swimming Club has awarded to him a silver medal with a suit- 
able inscription in admiration of his heroic conduct. 

Viscoust AMBERLEY AT LEEDS.—Viscount Amberley addreseed a 
meeting of the electors of Leeds on Wednesday evening, and was closely 
cross-examined by some of his audience. His Lordship seems to have gone 
back in his political faith since he first spoke at Leeds. He now requires to 
see more of the working of the ballot in other countries before he pledges 
himself to sup it here. As to the franchise, he has not made up his 
mind, but he declines to pledge himself to vote for Mr. Baines's bill. The 
meeting on Wednesday evening —a a its disapprobation of these 
views, and in a resolution, while thanking Lordship for coming to Leeds, 
distinetly declared that nobody who would not vote for a £6 franchise would 
be elected by them as member for the borough. 

MATTHEWS AND THE REWARDS.—The question of the rewards offered 
for the apprehension of Franz Miiller has at last been brought to an issue, 
The subject as to its disposal has for a long time been under consideration. 
On the one hand it was argued that Mat alone was entitled to the 
money; and on the other it was stated that Mr. Death and Mr. Repsch 
would share in it. It is now decided that thewhole of the amount—namely, 
£300-——will go to Matthews, or rather to the in bankruptcy for the 
benefit of his creditors. On Monday a Governuyent check for £100 in favour 
of Matthews was received by Mr. Beard; and in all probability Messrs. 
Robarts and the North London Railway Company will follow suit, and 
forward their respective rewards without delay. Matthews i: no longer in 

| ere and his creditors, it is said, are disposed to act very lenicntly 
wards him, 


THE FIRST BALL. : 
Is there one of our male readers who has an accurate recollection 
of his first ball or the earliest evening party to which he was 
suffered to go, attended by his eldest sister, or from which he was 
fetched home at nine o'clock by the maid? We believe not; and 
yet we are equally certain that there is scarcely a single lady 
(speakin, samuerionlty and not unmatrimonially) who has not the 
most perfect remembrance of such an event, however remotely she 
may have been concerned in it. She can recollect all the details of 
the dresses worn on the occasion, if not by the whole company, at 
least by her most intimate friends ; can still realise all the flutter 
of excitement which moved her childish heart and flushed her little 
cheek, as she saw the tiny dancing-shoes, the delicate little fairy 
dress ; the bright, new, crisp waist ribbon; the mites of Floves ; 
and, though she may now be a matron with half a dozen little ones 
of her own, can sit and think of this seeming far-off time, till it 
comes quite close to to-day, and she recognises in fancy the 
perfume of the lavender-ecented drawer, the old favourite 
incushion, the oval-framed glass, the white-curtained win- 
low, the table 
nicknacks, and all 
the accessories of 
that dressing- 
room where she 
first felt the ex- 
pectant thrill of 
going to a party. 
hat a strange 
maze of wonder 
and satisfaction it 
is to a child, this 
frst, ball Why 
jo the grown-up 
ladies and gentle- 
men dance with 
such serious 


or is Miss Smith 
old—though it is 
rude to ask? Why 
do all these other 
oung ladies who 
ove been to their 
firet ball before 
look so prim and 
solemn, and turn 
out their toes so, 
and glance 80 
cross at Master 
Brown when he 
bumps up against 
them, as he does 
every now and 
then, without 
meaning it? Why 
are their partners 
—Master Whi' 
Master Grey, ani 
ware 
ten y 
them, and 80 
careful not to lift 
their feet off the 
ground? Is this 
what mamms 
means when she 
says people don’t 
romp and jump 
about at parties, 
but behave them- 
selves properly ? 
How pretty the 
lights, and the 
dresses, and the 
glass and silver on 
the supper-table 
look; and who 
would ever be 
tired and want to 
go to bed before 
ever 80 late? 
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without even 80 
much as an 

for fear of C} 
juice on one’s 
sash, or of a bit of 
sweet because it 
makes one’s 
gloves so sticky. 
‘There's not much 
fun after all, 
‘Those boys are so 
stupid ; it’s their 
fauit; and now 
two or three of 
them are playing 
together in a 
corner ! 

There ’s nothing to make one tired in a party, and yet if one only 
shuts one’s eyes a minute mamma thinks it’s time for Jane to put 
one’s cloak on. Well, here’s supper, that’s a good thing ; all the 
young ladies can find seate, and so ! shouldn’t one get near that 

retty red jelly with the fruit in it, like the flies that uncle John 
soy all melted into a bit of amber? That jelly isn’t so 
nice as the apple-enow, though ; but the ice makes one’s teeth ache, 
Champagne is good for the toothache, better than lemonade, better 
than negus even. Mamma thinks it will get in one’s head. That's 
nonsense, What a noise! and how they are dancin in the 
other room! How t it is to come to a ball when they have 
supper afterwards ! 


the ball itself is s 

coquettish face, 

ey yo with all ite excitement and te answer its flashing aoe. 
jot the faces alone, however, but all the accessories of this little 

domestic story are full of loving, tender study, while the exquisite 
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sheen of that mauve silk dress, contrasted with the gauzy white of 
that tiny robe of purest muslin, are as beautiful a piece of finished 
work as any critic could desire as a compensation for having to 
kneel down in order to look at thoroughly. 


“MUSIC AND DANCING.” 

YxEs; a combination of the arts in which both performers are as 
absolutely absorbed as though one were listening to the divinest 
cqumhenes of immortal com: and the other had succeeded in 
engaging a — danseuse to the delight of the public and the 

70! 


t. . 

To those Tho look at this picture and recognise all the sordid 
surroundings of the two scrubby children, it will surely occur that 
there is an ideal world—far beyond that harsh tin whistle and the 
r ta doll—in which this brother and sister have an interest. 
shed which is their playground, where they may sit undisturbed, 
becomes a bower of bliss, under the magic influence of youthful 
hopes and anticipations; and the harsh tune, played with many 
jerks ond false notes, is but the precursor of hours of hard work and 
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many an enthusiastic follower of the game has retreated before an 
enormous pair of goloshes, and those plain white pantalettes, 
terminating in three plain tucks, which are so hideously 
out of character, as they appear half a yard below 
the edge of a chocolate-and-blue petticoat. ‘hen, again, 
what can be more hideous than Shankling, of the Inner Seuete, 
who persists in appearing in a pair of knickerbockers, be- 
neath which his legs, enveloped in ringed particoloured hose, and 
his great feet ornamented with ponderous “ beetle-crashers,” re- 
semble nothing so much as a couple of painted tobacco pipes with 
the bowls downwards? One can’t be rude to ladies, or it might be 
sufficient to mention Mrs. Bunion, the wife of the special pleader, or 
Mics Hoppergohe, the contractor's daughter, to prove that croquet 
is altogether unadapted for many ladies, who might make a very 
pretty figure at the billiard-table, where arms and hands take the 
place of legs and feet, and the shape of a wrist is more to the pur- 
pose than the trimmest ankle in the world. Indeed, it was the 
absolute necessity for a billiard-table at every country house to which 
the foregoing remarks were intended to apply; for what on 
earth is to be done else on those damp, shivery mornings 
and those wet, 
muggy afternoons 
and evenings to 
which we are so 
liable in this vari- 
able climate ? 
What, again, is 
to occupy that 
long, 
period between 


the latest break- 
fast and the mid- 
day _ luncheon? 
You have been 
all the famcug 


roma tic 
in the 
Dcips:one Woods, 
beyond Slopper- 
ton Meadow; you 
have tried for 
some of _ tke 
speckled trout at 
Splashbridge ; and 
have ridden for 
four consecutive 
mornings 
piece by 
farm, 


and home round 


anybody to “ met 
you by moonlig! t 
alone ‘: — the 
rain is dripping 
rpetually on the 
eaves of theelmr, 
and the moss in 
the dwarf wood is 
all green oer 
sponge; you have 
eked "through 
every photogra- 
phic album in the 
place; and the few 
novels in the 
library are all as 
stale as an old 
railway 
What 
be done but to 
yawn discon- 
solately in the 
great chintz 
chairs, to look out 
of window and 
a what time 
the train to 
London, = to 
commence some 
serious flirtation 
of which no one 
can see the end ? 
I_ protest I 
would make it a 
law that nobody 
who set up for a 
country gentle- 
man should tLe 
permitted to in- 
vite more than 


— a toler- 
al appointed 
a Me ag 


The ladies— 
bless them !—like 
it, as they do all 
games where they 
can exhibit little 
eccentricities of 
costume, and 
show a pretty 


figure or a dainty 


hand to advan- 
tage; and what 
can be miore de- 
lightful to con- 


template than a 


* THE TOILET FOR THE FIRST BALL."—(FROM A PICTURE BY BE, @, GIRARDOT, IN THE BRITISH INSTITU. ION.) 


study by which that shock-headed artist may acquire a great 
reputation, 

ere is something in Mr, White’ ture so su, 
natural that it may well have at: more notice 
pretentious works in the same exhibition, 


tive and so 
many more 


BILLIARDS. 

Tr is all well to play at croquet on a bright day with a good 
piece of the 4 turf and a party who know’ the + Minne but to 
stand up before the bridges on a lumpy lawn, after a sloppy morn- 
ing, with half a dozen learners, who have only just bought a 

ling book on the subject, is aa great a misery as any of those 
which await suffering humanity at # dull country house at the very 
~~ of the season. 

No; let everybody who really means to do the thing well 

run of level ground, and take care to 


maintain a properly k 
invite a few realy god players, with at least half a dozen young 
ladies in the ion of pretty feet and ankles and a fine taste in 
stockings. 

The truth must be told—croquet fails miserably unless the ladies 
(who are ita main support) understand the necessary costume, and 


bevy of beauties 
assembled after 
—— over the 
i . 8m00' 

table, their cues balanced in their taper fingers, and their eaty 
shoulders bent gracefully for a stroke? Can anything be more 
piquante, more ravissante, than their bright, fresh, morning 

and the shining waves of their hair, as they contrast with the 
dark-green baize? How their fresh faces glow with the excitement 
of the game! and with what a deadly precision does every click of 
the cue against # ball go to the heart of e man present ! 

I have known of & too-retiring lover, wit 
thousand s yearand the next successor to a tit] 
when the lady cushioned ekilfully for a 
Se ee and ~~ marri 

, me to another point in connection with billiards, 
The ladies should have that same delightful privilege of cheating at 


as thi properly have at other games, whether of ch. 

be tf Should. @ fair macer blow on ste accidentally poorer 
the flounce of her robe against the table when the red han over 
the pocket, or should she, with a pretty scream, atop her from 
rolling towards a us corner, it is the duty of the male 
player either to be sassiduousl : ing his cue, or to smile 
recognise’ 80 innocent an a 

own rule of the game, ge 


Of course, there should be - 
bling in the presence of ladies; a match for a pair of gloves may 
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taunt Fowler with his want 
of skill, to which, indeed, he 
laid no claim, and was alto- 
gether so offensive that Isabella 
Moore, Rosa’s bosom friend, 
determined to baulk this 
“gambler” and “rové,” for as 
such she set him down, and 
watched him pretty closely. 
Now, this is what happened on 
the day when everybody was to 
play in a great match, Early 
in the morning Bella, who went 
out for a “constitutional” before 
breakfast, passed the billiard- 
room door on her way through 
the hall, and fancied that she 
heard a clicking. The door 
itself was fastened on the in- 
side; but, looking through the 
keyhole, who should she see but 
Charles busy at his famous 
cushion-stroke, and just after- 
wards engaged at the table near 
the spot where his ball had been 
placed, Bella stayed at home 
that morning, and when the 
breakfast bell rang, and 
Carambole had regained his 
room, flew down to the green 
board, where she began to peer 
curiously about near the cushiv.., 
at that end where she had seen 
the gentleman standing. She 
saw nothing but a very faint 
brownish tinge just on the very 
spot where she remembered 
Charles usually played for the 
corner. That tinge was visible 
from the other end of the 
board, and when Bella played 
a ball over the spot she found 
she could make the famous 
cushion-stroke twice out of five 
times. She flew up staira and 
was down again before you could 
have counted ten. In her hand 
she carried a long darning- 
needle, and with the utmost skill 
ingerted it beneath the cushion 
and under the green _baize, 
about three inches in front of 
that very spot. ‘ 

To this day Charles Carambole 
has never learned by what 
mysterious means his ball 
skewed off and lost him the 
game at the supreme moment 
when he had assumed his most 
elegant attitude and prepared 
for triumph by a covert sneer 
at young Fowler. 

e lost more than the five 
pounds he had ventured with 
the Count on that game. He 
lost the young affection of Rosa 
and a snug property of seven 
hundred a year which came to 
her from her mother. Fowler, 
who had never won half a dozen 
games at billiards in his life, 
came into both before the year 
was over, T. A. 


be gracefully lost sometimes by 


he gets excited and wants to win, 
than which I know nothin 
more fatal in the estimation o 
fair companions. 
ono tell the truth, lating don't 
ike very good players, who are 
saaty cf show their skill too 
often; and they have an almost 
ual objection to a man who is 
talked of as a good player by 
other men. Most of the dear 
regard public or sub- 
scription iard-rooms with a 
cartain horror. Many of them 
have read that story in “ Hoyle” 
about the Dutch Baron who con- 
cealed his play, won ten thou- 
sand pounds, and afterwards 
turned out to be a Hamburg 
“marker”; and yet if you 
would retain their esteem you 
must imitate that great man’s 
example by playing indifferently, 
but sometimes making a pro- 
digiously lucky stroke-—-when 
you are on their side. You may 
depend upon it that women come 
positively to dislike aman who 
is always — Lea xg 80 
much le sympathy for dis- 
tress ai failure, that I, for 


It was this that was the ruin of 
oung Charles Carambole, who 
rst spent and afterwards made 

three hundred a year by bil- 


liards. 

He was at old Mr, Langley’s 
place, where a good many people 
were staying, includin 
celebrated Count Von uer, 

inst whom Carambole pitted 
himself very readily, much to 
the admiration of old Langley, 
who had _ himself studied 
Charles's famous cannon-stroke 
with indifferent success, While 
Carambole and Skhuer played 
it was no great matter, though 
the ladies often deserted the 
billiard-room ; and Rosa, who 
had, it was thought, a tender- 
ness for Charles, would scarcely 
speak to him for a day or two, 
much to the delight of young 
Fowler, who was dying of love 
for the same lady. Now, so far 
from seeing this and making 
short work of the Count, who 
was a better player than he, 
Carambole, in the height of 
arrogant success, began to 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

Tur House of Commons has again refused to allow the Great 
Eastern Railway to “tap” the northern districts, The battle came 
off on Tuesday, and great was the gathering of members on the 
cccasion. The Great Easterners mustered in all their strength, but 
they could not stand the shock of the confederate powers—the 
London and North-Western, the 


needed, and that the fascinating argument was entered that coals 
would be bronght to town 3s, per ton cheaper than they are now if 
the bill should pass. The representatives of London were few in 
number; the Great Eastern covers comparatively a small district, 
and its friends are comparatively few; whereas the directors, and 
contractors, and shareholders, and all the other subjects of the three 
great powers, are strong in numbers and mighty in influence. My 
readers would ecarcely conceive the interest which was excited by 
this struggle. At one time, though under 300 voted, nearly 400 
members were present. A considerable number refused to vote : 
some, because their constituencies were divided in opinion; others, be- 
cause their own opinions were different to thoseof their constituents, 
The lobby was crowded as it never has been before this Session. 
And when those who had got peaion to go under the gallery 
were called there rushed up such a crowd, hustling the doorkeepers 
and jamming up the doorway, that, if the inspector of police had 
not opportunely brought up his men and swept the mob—for mob 
it was—of chairmen, directors, and shareholders, engineers, ony tc 
and contractors, clean across the lobby, the house would have been 
swamped by strangers. 

On Monday night Lord Palmerston had a dangerous fall at the 
House of Commons. He was going through one of the doorways 
when some one on the other side pushed open the spring door and 
knocked the noble Lord down. ‘e was, however, quickly assisted 
up, found to be unhurt, marched into the House, fell asleep comfort- 
ably, and was not roused until it was time to rise to close the 
debate. It is wonderful that the noble Lord escaped so well, con- 
sidering his age and that he fell upon a stone floor. ‘ 

Touching thore letters written by the Duke of Wellington to 

Lady Olivia Sparrow, which Lord Robert Montagu wishes to sell— 
what on earth could the old Iron Duke have to talk of to this lady ? 
The Duke was a man of the world; but Lady Olivia was very 
religious— of the old Calvinistic school, if I remember -rightly— 
very much like Alithea Newcome. Indeed, I have always had a 
notion that Thackeray must have taken Lady Olivia as his model 
when he created Alithea Newcome, Lady Olivia was the daughter 
of the first Earl Gosford, and married General Sparrow, It was the 
General, or a relation of bis, who put up for Bedford, with a Sir 
William Wake, in opposition to the celebrated Mr. Whitbread, 
brewer and statesman, and the more celebrated John Howard, the 
philanthropist, On this occasion the clergyman of St. Paul's 
Church, in that town—being a partisan of Whitbread and Howard— 
preached, during the contest, from this text: “ Fear not, therefore, 
ye are of more value than many Sparrows.” ! 
It was, as I said, considered to be a settled thing that Parliament 
will be dissolvedin July. But, nevertheless, bets are offered that it 
will not be dissolved this year; and I have been told that Lord 
Palmerston has openly said that he has no thought of dissolving 
until next spring. Still, I cannot but think that the dissolution 
will take place in July, and I know that if the Premier be un- 
willing he will be strongly urged to change his mind, that the 
candidates may be put out of their misery and saved the cost of 
agents, ce. 

Was Mr, Spooner, the late M.P. for North Warwickshire, a partner 
in the firm of Spooner and Attwood, whose bank has lately come to 
grief? I have seen it stated in some of the papers that he was, 
and yet one would hope that he was not; for it would be ye to 
have to know that he whom everybody respected knowingly carried 
on ® bankrupt concern, Perhaps he had withdrawn from the 
business and only left in it his name. One thing is certain : if he 
were a partner, it was not extravagance of his that ruined the bank, 
for he lived in very frugal style. People who believed that he was 
arich banker thought that he was parsimonious and even mean. 
He lodged in Manchester-buildings, near Westminster Bridge, and 
his chambers were by no meats stylish. It is said that he lived wholly 
on his wife's property. Still the question remains, Was he a partner 
in the Birmingham bank? which, of course, will be answered 
when the affairs of the bank come to be investigated. Meanwhile, let 
us hope that the answer will be in the negative. By the-way, it is 
said that the insolvency of this bank was caused by the withdrawal 
of the Attwoods and their capital. Does this mean that the Attwoods 
left the bank insolvent ? ow could they do this, legally? The 
partners in a concern are answerable for its debts, and one does not 
see how a partner can withdraw with his capital until all the debts 
owing at the time are satisfied. Again, why should traders and 
bankers be allowed to keep the names of men in a firm long after 
the men have withdrawn ? If the customers of this bank had known 
that * Spooner and Attwood” meaut only Mr. Marshall, would they 
have intru-ted the bank with their money? Surely it is very much 
like a fraud to hold out to their customers that they, the trustees 
A B, were reputed to be wealtby, when, in fact, they are trustees of 
whom they know nothing. 

On Saturday week the Langham Club held its usual conversazione 
prior to the opening of the Snffolk-street Gallery. Some very 
meri‘orious works were exhibited; but I aye 3 most of the artists 
are holdisg back for the Royal Academy's exhibition, which, it is 
whiepered, will be even better than last year’s. I shall be quite 
content if it be only as good, and I confess I am afraid to hope 
for more, for fear of disappointment. What a pity it is there are 
not more important exhibitions to open, because then there would 
be more Langham conversaziones ; and they are the most delightful 
meetings poesible, with a good deal of art, and a good deal of f 
and a good deal of jolly fellowship, not to mention a little music an 
a little dramatic business ; in addition to all which you don't have 
to “dress ;” and smoking is not strictly prohibited. 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Their Royal Highnesees the Prince and Princess of Wales again 
vis'ted the ADELPHI! THEATRE on Monday evening last, 

The old comedy or comedietta of “ Three Weeks After Marriage ” 
has been revived at the HAYMARKET. 

During the last week Mr. Fechter has been seriously indisposed, 
He has been compelled to absent himself from the theatre, and Mr, 
Emery now plays Robert Macaire, in “The Roadside Inn.” The 
play of “ The Stranger” has introduced the Mrs, Haller of Malle. 
Beatrice to the LyckuM audience, and Mr. Ryder supports her, as 
The Stranger. aay : 

Mr. Henry Leslie's drama of “The Mariner's Compass” js as 
excellent as Mr. Henry Leslie's dramas usually are. The con- 
stcnction of this last success is as original as it is admirable, and the 
moral it inculeates is unexceptionable. The incidents occupy three 
ac's and a prologue, and the scene is laid in the immediate vicinity 
of the North Foreland, so that the scenery of that part of the coast 
of Kent is familiar to the eyes of the audience of AstLEY's. There 
is a capital representation of a ship wrecked on the coast, and of 
the means employed for saving the sufferers; and there are euf- 
ficiently realistic tableaux of Margate Sands, Kingsgate Castle, the 
well-known tavern The Captain Digby. and the lower ane: 
stage of Margate Jetty by moonlight. The piece is capitally acted, 
and the moral, to the excellence of which I have alread } borne testi- 
mony, reverses the dictum of the sea-song written, I believe, by 
Dibdin :— 

For grog is our Jarboerd and starboard, 
Our mainmast, our mizen, our log ; 
At rea, or on shore, or when harboured, 
The mariner’s compass is ¢rog. 
Not so, says Mr. Henry Leslie, throngh the voice of his hero, Ruby 
Dayrell. ‘Tbe Mariner's Compass” is Duty, aud, though we fear 
tha. Mr. Dibdin’s decision is the more correct, certainly Mr, Leslie's 
is the more poetical. ’ 

I have not yet been to hear Mies Fanny Kemble’s Readings, and I 

anticipate a great pleasure from this really intellectual enjoyment. 


Midland, and the Great Northern. | 
It was in vain that the plea was entered that the proposed line was | 


| The incidents, though slight, are very humorous. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


It is said that Miss Bateman is shortly to appear as Bianca, in 
Milman’s play of “ Fazio.” 
The new farce, by Messrs. 


provided for the admirers of the legitimate drama ’ 
A married man 


of narrowed circumstances, of the name of Fidge, comes, somehow 
or other, into the possession of a dog that is not his own 


roperty. He fears that his respectability will be damaged | 
ff rhe. facts are brought to light; for, although en- 
tirely innocent, accumulated evidence is against him. His 


wife notices his agitation, and, reading in the report of the 
Divorce Court the case of “ Ponto v. Ponto and Fidge,” presumes 
that her husband is the Mr. Fidge, and becomes jealous. A high- 
spirited man, one Trotter, and a noisy and litigious milkman, com- 
plicate the embroglio; and an elderly lady of the name of Dibbs, 
accompanied by two policemen, arrives to claim her lost pet. Miss 
Dibbs is Mrs. Fidge’s rich aunt, from whom the married couple 
have expectations. The pet is restored to her, and the young 
couple are restored to her good graces. The farce is very well acted by 
Messrs, Belmore, Matthews, and Spencer; Miss Howard, Miss 
Seymour, and Mrs. Melville. . 

in Wednesday next an amateur performance is to take place at 
the Bijou Theatre in behalf of a Baronet and his family who are 
reduced to t poverty. The pieces are The Old Offender” and 
“Law for Ladies.” The amateurs are Viscount Castlecuffe, Lord 
Lilford, the Hon. Lexis Wingfield, the Right Hon. J, W. Fitzpatrick, 
Sir Jobn Sebright, Mr. Skeffington Smith, Mr. Temple, Mr. Hozier, 
Miss Mary Boyle, and Mdlle. Emilie de Vigne. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Cambridge and Princess 
Mary, have consented to give, not only their paemee, but their 
presence on the occasion; and the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale 
have promised their attendance. I need not say how fulla house 
is anticipated, Of course, I shall report on the results in your next 
Impression. 

Eeyptian HAL —Again Mr. Arthur Sketchley is to the forey 
and with an entertainment which, if not entirely new, has received 
many additions and improvements since we last enjoyed it. ‘ Paris 
Portrayed” contains the cream of Mr, Arthur Sketchley’s former 
entertainment, at which Londoners have laughed so long ; and some 
capital new songs, — the relation of Mr. Griggs's mishaps 
in the French capital (which is from the pen of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert), 
and another (the production of Mr. Henry Leigh) on the troubles 
of a twin-brother who is unable to separate his identity from that 
of the other twin, are the principal features, Inthe panorama several 
new ecenes are given, the work of Messrs. O'Connor, Hayes, White, 
and Hall. Mrs. Brown’s recital of her visit to the Victoria Theayter still 
concludes the entertainment—in fact, Mrs, Brown is a standing dish. 
She is human nature, and literary and artistic human nature has 
this advantage over the original article—that it never grows old. 
Mrs, Brown is fresh and vigorous as when the public had first the 
pleasure of making her acquaintance; and the estimable lady is 
destined to the eternal youth already enjoyed by Dame Quickly, 
Mistress Slipslop, Malvolio, Lord Dundreary, Sam Slick, and Mrs, 


Gamp. On the opening night the hall was most fashionably 
attended, ; 
FINE ARTS. 
Te 


EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 


WHEN on the 25th of last November an elderly gentleman walking 
in Berners-street was struck down with a fit of apoplexy, was 
conveyed home, and died the same evening, not only did Art suffer 
a lors, but the British public was deprived of a friend. For to many 
a one of us who has never left England, or even London, David 
Roberts had realised scenes, about which we had only vaguely 
dreamed until that lifelike pencil of his placed them vividly before 
us, peopled with the men and women of the present day, but pervaded 
with the poetry of the past. 

Dying at a ripe age—just a month after attaining to his sixty- 
eighth year, within a couple of twelvemonths of the scriptural period 
of threescore years and ten, and working at his beloved art until the 
very morning of his death, this veteran—the honse- painter, the scene- 
painter, the Royal Academician, David Roberts, has left behind him 
a multitude of pictures, before which, even considering the length of 
his life and his unabated vigour, we stand wonderstruck at the 
patience and fruitfulness of his labour. 

To any young man who feels within him the irrepressible longing 
for art, under disadvantageous circumstances—and there must be 
many such—the history of David Roberts, about whose grave so 
many distinguished men and sorrowing friends gathered, must be 
full of comfort and cheer. The great artist but just lost to us began 
life in a humble sphere—was apprenticed, in fact, to a house-painter 
in Edinburgh when he was little more than ten years old. With what 
struggling early effort must not little David have blotched furtively 
with the house-colours on all sorts of uncongenial surfaces ! But, if he 
painted on the sly, at all events he worked out his articles honestly, 
and served his seven years of apprenticeship with laudable loyalty. 
Two years after the expiration of his articles we hear of his first 
scenic effort, when he painted @ flat for some strolling players at 
Carlisle. In what booth is that early painting wandering now? 
Unless an envious dauber have obliterated it, possibly it delights and 
surprises some chance visitant to the canvas theatre of a country 
fair, and sets him wondering how it got into such company. In 
1819 David Roberts became a student, under Andrew Wilson, at the 
“ Trustees’ Academy” at Edinburgh, and there received his only 
tuition in art. How little he owed to art-education may be surmised 
when we learn that he only stayed at the academy a week, during 
which time he made two copies of hands. The young aspirant, of 
whom we spoke above as likely to find encouragement in the history 
of this artist’s career, must not place this before him as something to 
be necessarily emulated, It is only genius that can leap the gulf 
which ordinary men must diligently and laboriously span with the 
slowly-built arches of the educational bridge. David Roberts did 
not become a great artist because he never had any lessons in 
drawing, but in spite of that fact. 

In 1820 David Roberts was employed as scene-painter at the 
Theatres Royal of Glasgow and Edinburgh. It was during this 

ear that he married, and during this year, too, that he exhibited 
nis first pictures —his earliest oil-painting being, by-the-way, rejected 
by the Edinburgh Exhibition. In thia last incident there is no 
necessity to look for encouragement for our young artists, since of 
late years a rejection at the hands of the English ps has been 
rather an acknowledgment of merit than an implication of failure. 

The real commencement of Roberts's career of success must, how- 
ever, be dated from 1822, when he was engaged under King Eiliston, 
of Drury Lane, and painted the two noted scenes “ Old St, Paul's” 
and “St. Paul's as it is.” The last picture on which he was engaged, 
on the very morning of his death, was a pic‘ure of St. Paul’s too, 
And between the day when he laid the scene for Old Drary and the 
hour when he touched the unfinished canvas of “St. Paul's from 
Fleet-street” and laid aside brush and pallet for the last time, his 
course was one of continuous toil, during which he wandered in 
many lands and covered many a y of canvas with vivid 
reproductions of what he saw. During the antumn of 1864 
he spent some time in the beautiful Isle of Wight, and, as 
if by some foreknowledge of what was at hand, employed his 
leisure in signing and strengthening come of his slighter drawings. 
In his work he was no less rapid than industrious. In all his 
wanderings he was ever sketch-book in hand, and he completed 
drawings of large size and full of detail not unfrequently in one 
day, a» the dates testify, He kept a journal, moreover, in which he 
entered a pictorial note of all the paintings which lett his studio, 
with a memorandum of their destination, Tnis journal is placed 
under a glavs case, in the exhibition-room at the Institute of Archi- 
tects, in Conduit-street, where nearly nine hundred pictures, 
drawings, sketches, and etchings—and these form only a portion of 
his works—ere now on view, thanks to the kindnese ot bis family, 


Brough and Halliday, of “Going to the | 


Dogs” proves an agreeable lever-de rideau to the substantial fare | 
wided : at Drury LANE. | 
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whose disinterested intention it is to divide the proceeds arising from 
| the exhibition between two excellent institutions—the Artists’ 
| General Benevolent and the Artists’ Benevolent Funds, 

Our first impression on entering the gallery is one of wonder at 
the number of works and the variety of styles. What happy effects, 
what breadth of treatment, what poetic arrangement, what felicitous 
selection of subject! Some critics have found fault with his paint- 
ing at times, and he has been accused of occasionally departing from 
the real features of the places he painted. If so, he is not the firet 
or the only artist who, by avoiding the introduction into his picture 
of objects which, though present in nature, are not as obtrusive as 
they would become in the canvas, has strengthened rather than 
weakened the resemblance, and has thrown into his views a spirit 
which the tame and servile pueceetions of photography can never 
possess, There were other things in his pictures to which some of 
us objected at times; but, even if it were right to do so, we 
could not find fault with them now. Standing in this gallery, in 
the presence of so many pictures, which will be an endless de ight 
and treasure for the world, we feel almost ashamed to remember 
such questioning. We have lost a liberal benefactor, and we blush 
to think that we took exception to the methods of his charity. 

No one can visit this collection, we believe, without echoing the 
expression we here use—that Roberts was a benefactor to us all, 
Here, in these few rooms, we travel with him from our own Thames 
to beautiful France and sunny Spain. We wander among the 
majestic monuments of Egypt, or tread in the footsteps of the 
Saviour in the Holy Land, Other views may possibly be more 
exact tothe number of columns at Edfoo or the number of cracks in 
any particular column; none could realise for us more thoroughly 
the characteristics and the influence of the -places depicted ; 
certainly none could infuse such poetry into our conceptions of 
them. 

The Syrian and Egyptian views are full of interest. There is a 
curious individuality of character about the vast remains of the 
Past which Roberts has caught with extraordinary felicity. With 
what dumb, deathless patience the gigantic figures seated at the 
gates of Aboo Simbel, buried in a slope of accumulated sand, gaze 
with half-upturned faces on the sun, almost as immortal as the 
luminary itself! And within, in the sombre glooms, how the great 
Silences, standing knee-deep in the sands—literally the sands of 
Time—piled up by century after century, smile placid and immu- 
table! Bunt at Koum Ombos the ruins seem struggling—mutely, it 
is true, but with a terrible, voiceless agony—with the fate 
that is overpowering them. At Karnac the immense columns 
appear to possess neither the repose nor the energy of the 
giants we have spoken of. They droop wearily, but struggle 
not; and around them as around the others, as at the gates of every 
huge temple and in the inmost recesses of every shrine—as up tothe 
throat of the Sphynx, whose grand countenance, beautiful even in 
mutilation, seems to frown defiance at it—the noiseless ocean of 
sand surges in every picture, a perpetual commentary on the 
value of man’s mightiest effort and the perishableness of his noblest 
work, Another place witha marked individuality is that island 
on the Nile rightly called Phila, the Beloved. Bending over its 
image in the glassy, rapid river, waving its fan of palms, and dia- 
demed with a graceful temple whose columns seem absolute fairy- 
work, this little island to us seems the embodiment of feminine love- 
liness—the lady of the Lotos Land, + 

The views of the Holy Land have also a deep solemnity and 
interest ; but of a holier and more hopeful description than that 
— by the Egyptian solitudes. Jerusalem, standing upon Zion, 
| with a yellow haze of sunlight behind it, Bethlehem nestling on its 
little hill among the olive groves, the oily surface of the Dead Sea, 
the blue waves of Tiberias, and the tiny hamlet of Nazareth, have all 
of them associations which will be awakened with a fresh charm by 
these sketches, and will perhaps hereafter exist more independently 
for them, rather as spots we have seen and visited than as distant 
places of which we have only heard. 

The decayed grandeur of Rome, the lazy loveliness of Naples, the 
life in death of Venice, are all to be seen port: ayed here; with man 
a vt: 4 pine of Florence, Pisa, Verona, Milan, Pastum, Amalfi, 
and Tivoli, 


From whose green steeps the Anfo leaps 
In floods of snow-white foam. 


Or we can visit Spain, and gaze with wondering admiration on the 
magical beauty of the Alhambra, the frowning front of Gibraltar, 
or the noble cathedral of Seville. Malaga, Burgos, Xeres, Granada, 
Andalusia—from each of these this prolific painter brought awa 
some note of loveliness or picturesque quaintness, just as he roamed, 
pencil in hand, through more common patbs in France and 
Germany, industriously storing up reminiscences or laying by hints 
of colour and costume, For he could draw the figure too, this 
artist, who had once made two studies of hands in cha:k by way of 
learning his art. Not the least interesting of the screens is one 
covered with studies of aan ee d made in Spain—priests and 
peasants, beggars and dancing-boys, charming little notes of dresses, 
and attitudes, and characters, 

There are, moreover, many views on the Thames - about Wesat- 
minster for the most part—that will enable us, by their truth, to 
realise the real value of Roberts's foreign views. Of these, of 
course, the one which possesses the greatest interest—and a very 
melancholy one—is his unfinished painting of St. Paul’s from 
Fieet-street ; a picture which, had he lived to finish it, would have 
been a national boon, for it shows us our cathedral as we shall 
never see it again until the London, Chatham, and Dover line blows 
up or breaks down its unsightly viaduct or the aerial machine super- 
sedes railways altogether. 

On this picture, on the 25th of November, 1864, David Roberts 
employed his facile and wonder-working brush for the last time. 
In the same room in which it hangs are exhibited a few oil 
eketches, one or two note-books, his journal, and some photographs 
of the dead artist, whose kindly face, fine head, and eilvery hair 
‘many will recall with a sigh. In one picture the old man is photo- 
graphed with a little girl—his grandchild—between his knees. It 
reminds us that, if the world has to lament the death of a distin- 
guished artist, there are some to whom his loss is that of a near 
and dear relative, but to whom we hope, by-and-by, the universal 
recognition of his great genius will be some slight consolation, in 
er te i that the purpose and noble ambition of his life was 
acl 


GAs COMPANIES.—A Parliamentary return just issued gives an account 
of the affairs of gas companies established by Act of Parliament, The return 
shows that, whatever their gas may be, their profits are good. Although it 
is generally supplied at a lower rate now than a few years ago, yet the 
dividend paid in 1863, the latest year in the return, waa very commonly 10 
per cent, and in several instances companies have begun paying 3 or 4 per 
cent more as back dividends to bring up the payment in their earlier years 
to the 10 per cent. The charge for gas in London is returned as generally 
4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, but where it is specified that Cannel is supplicd 
the charge for that is 6s. The rates of charge range between 3s. and 4s, in 
various parts of the north of England, and in Laeastenhive, Derby, and 


Bristol ; and, on the other hand, the rates in many towns are 
exceed those of London—6z, 3d, at Bury St. Edmunds, 7s. at W ¢ . ies 
LAUNCH OF THE PALLAS.—An important addition to the British Royai 


Navy was made at the Woolwich Dockyard on Tuesday afternoon 
launch of her Majesty’s armour-plated aiso-darvdnn Pallas, of six hy hm 
600-horse power, which was laid down in October, 1863, and has been 
constresbel from the designs and under the personal superintendence 
of Mr. E. J. Reed, Chief Constructor to the Board 
The following are the exact dimensions, &c. 
between the perpendiculars, 
8in. ; breadth extreme, 50ft.; di tonnage 
48ft. 9in.; depth in hold, i6ft. Sin, ; port, 7ft. 9in.; mean 
draught of water, 21 ft.; burden in tons, 2372ft. The weight of her df-in 
wrought-iron armour- manufactured by Messrs. Beale and Co., wilt be 
600 tons, and the weight of her guns 120 tons. She will be fitted with the 
most improved engines of 600 nominal horse-power, by Mesers, Humphroys 
and Tennant, of Deptford, and so constructed as to de great indicated 
power, with a consumption of coal of only 241b. per horse-power per hour. 
Her armament will consist of six heavy guns, fiveof which will be protected, 
bat the exact description ot her gune wi depend upon the results of experi, 
ents Wi ive yet to be carried out in order to ascertain 
weapon for the naval oe 
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OUR FEUILLETON. 


A HONEYMOON ON THE HIGH ROAD, 


Tue Revolution of 1848 brought forth many ecceutric sketches of 
the effects of barricades upon domestic life, but none more amusing 
than Arsene Houssaye's view of a wedding in a revolutionary storm. 
Let us put it before the reader. : : 

‘A long line of broughams and chariots in front of Saint Thomas 
@’Aquin annousces & fashionable wedding. We assist in thoughtat 
the ceremony. The mother weeps—remembering her own wedding 
day ; the father is grave, and is perhaps reflecting that the marriage 
ceremony is but a kind of funeral service for the filial love of his 
child, The bride thinks that she is looking her best, and the bride- 

‘room already beholds the first silver rays of the honeymoon. 
Where will they go to see it rise and watch it at its full ? 

While thus thinking, I am reminded of a certain honeymoon 
which rose in the midst of the Revolution of 1848, at the moment 
when all Europe was fighting and bleeding. A friend of mine had 
just decided to pitch his tent in Paris. He was clever, and an idler— 
only because he had been waiting ten years for a consulship in the 
East, which never came, People said he was adreamer ; but he con- 
trived to be quite awake in all his dealings with a certain banker in 
Bourse-land, AndI may take the opportunity of here remarking 
that my friend, Henri de Fontenay, Jaid the foundation of his 
castles in Spain on some hundreds of acres of good solid earth in 
Beance and Normandy. As, therefore, he was not so much a 
dreamer as a landed proprietor, the banker bestowed on him the 
hand of his daughter, after having passed a whole night doing sums 
in addition and subtraction, in order to convince himself of the 
future happiness of his child. 

Malle. Julie Lafare was not exactly a young lady dressed in bank 
notes; on the contrary, an odour of nature and poetry mingled very 
pleasantly in her native atmosphere of Five per Cents. The chink 
of gold had not stopped her ears to the sound of the ideal voice 
which sings hymns of love so charmingly to us all—at twenty ! 
Up to the time of which we write a marriage of hearts was rare— 
a good position espoused a handsome fortune, and that was con- 
sidered enough, But mothers and fathers were not alone to blame 
in the matter ; young girls themselves were greatly at fault. The 
rage for titles, the love of money, banished everything like nature 
or romance from their minds. I overheard a charming child, who 
had inhaled the fragrance of the hawthorn but seventeen springs, 
one day confide to a friend that she intended to marry no one but a 
Peer of France or a stockbroker! The friend, on her side, bad 
decided views in favour of a Prince or a banker. 

But Julie Lafare truly loved Henri de Fontenay. She neither 
troubled herself about titles, which he had not, nor money, which 
he had, She saw him and she loved him; just as things came to 
pass in the golden age. She was happy in knowing that he did 
nothing, and that he neither knew how nor cared to do anything; 
and, to the credit of Henri be it known, it was not the bank 
that had attracted him to the banker. Mdlle. Julie Lafare had 
appeared to him, when he first met her at a diplomatic féte, like the 
living and breathing image of his ideal. She was so fair, so fresh 
and delicate, that to see amongst a group of women possessing 
a tifteen or twenty years’ reputation for beauty put you in mind of 
a pastel by Rosalba or La Tour in a gallery of portraits dimmed 
and tarnished by time. : 

The wedding was to take place on the 24th of February, 1848. On 
the evening of the 23rd the Mayor, with his tricolor scarf, was found, 
after a great deal of difficulty. While the young bride-elect signed, 
Monsieur le Maire indulged in a political and moral discourse as to 
the state of the times. On leaving the mairie, the wedding-party 
were unable to find their carriages. While the Mayor had been 
exerting all the eloquence induced by the wearing of the tricolor 
scarf, that there was nothing serious in this manifestation of children 
at the breast, the heroic gamins had fought the coachmen, and 
overturned the carriages to make a barricade, That night Julie 
passed alone in her chamber, praying for the dead and the wounded, 
‘The next morning, at eleven o'clock, Henri arrived at the banker's 
with a sword in one hand and a pistol in the other, in polished shoes 
and embroidered waistcoat—that is to say, in the toilet of the day 
before, but covered with mud and blackened with gunpowder. ; 

“Well, but my dear Henri!” said the banker, without lifting his 
eyes from a dozen of newspapers which he had before him, “ My 
deat boy, we cannot marry you to-day. you know.” f 

“ How do you mean?” exclaimed Henri, “Not be married to- 
day? Who says 80?” . 

“Don’t you see what is going on—what a tumult we are in ? There 
are youngsters making barricades. M. Molé replaces Guizot ; M. 
Thiers replaces Molé ; a Odillon Barrot replaces——. By-and-by 
the mob will replace the whole world !” 

“We have not a moment to lose,” interrupted Henri de Fontenay. 
* Where is Julie?” He ran to her room and found her dressed for 
the ceremony. 

“Oh, Julie!” cried he, “how beautiful you look ! Let us rush to 
church, In another hour it may perhaps be impossib'e. Do not 
leave me a prey to this revolutionary mania, with which all Paris is 
infected. Look at me, I have been fighting like a madman; if I 
had any pride I should say like a gamin, To-morrow the Republic, 
but love for to-day!” 

Malle, Lafare threw herself into Henri’s arms. “ Yes, Jes us go,” 
said she, “far away from here; to the end of tue world, if you like!” 

‘ Dear Julie!” cried Henri, “ but you must change your dress, 
for we shall have to cross the barricades to get to the church.” 

An hour afterwards the Caré of their parish gave them his 
rompers and united them in a little chapel generally consecrated to 
the spiders, 

“ And now,” said Henri to Julie, “ while your father is discussing 
there with his friends in the sacristy let us fly off like two turtle 
doves, We will perch ourselves in some panting railway train and 
rush away like the wind to wherever we can sip the first sweets of 
our honeymoon in . 

They took the road to Rouen, stepped into a earriage, newly 
baptised the Republic, and from the window witnessed a general 
scramb!e and ro to be off. “The dead go fast,” says Biirger, but 
& courtier out of place even faster. And in this way they saw 
puss before them nearly all those who had been foremost at Court 
aud in polities for the last twenty years. 

The young couple arrived at Havre the same evening and 
embarked en route for London; but, at Southampton, became 
alarmed at hearing of nothing but “meetings.” They returned to 
Havre at once; and, on landing, ran up against an old gentleman 
looking for all the world like a face on a five-franc piece. Henri 
and Julie stopped at once, and bowed respectfully. The old gentle- 
wan went towards a vessel a little way off, by itself: a monarch 
had abdicated, and’ was flying from his native land! Our lovers 
found themselves at a loss: they would not go to Brassels— 
rumours, true or false, of revolutions reaching them from all sides, 
even from Holland, where the people asked for little, and the King 
gave much, However, as it was necessary to go somewhere, were | 
decided on Switzerland, the land of honeymoons! Switzerland, 
they said, was already @ republic ; therefore, there was no fear of 
\nere being a fight for one. Fall of confidence, they hired a chalet 
half way up a mountain—a chalet all new, and painted, and cut out 
like a white wooden basket—and made up their minds to instal 
themselves and their love inside. But, while they were on the road 
to it—leaving the carriage every now and then to stroll along the 
banks of a lake or loiter beside a tuft of trees—they came in con- 
tact with a body of national troops in full funfare? Our friends 
were at Neufchatel, in the midsi of revolt! Sadly. they tnrned 
ticir thoughts towards Germany. “Let us go,” said they, 
sighing; “there, at all events, is a nation devoted to nothing but 
waltzing and metaphysics; surely we may settle down qnietly at 
Prague or Munich and taste a soupcon of happiness—'etween a 
problem and a fantasia on the violin!” They set vit. But while 
travelling people said, “ Don't to Vienna nor Berlin, for at 
Vienna you will find the King of Frassia and at Berlin the Emperor 
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of Anstria, each running away from his capital!” B -and-by, the 
carriage crossed a bridge and encountered, at full gallop, a horse- 
woman with flowing locks, young and beautiful as the amazonian 
Penthesilea, and nearly covering her Turkish barb with the long 
folds of a purple velvet habit. ‘The postilion had but just time to 
draw up. “Stop!” cried she, holding under his nose the muzzle 
of a pocket-pistol. The poor fellow, frightened out of his life, 
nearly fell back on his seat, while Henri, putting his headout of the 
carriage window, at once recognised in this Bellona-like beauty the 
celebrated Countess de Lansfeld. 
_ “ Madame,” said he, smiling his most spirituelle and latest Pari- 
sian smile, ‘we are neither Prussian gendarmes nor Bavarian 
police, You might as well fireon a clown in a pantomime as fire 
on us, Pray keep your powder for a worthier political occasion, and, 
if you please, allow us to continue our journey.” 
la Montes immediately burst out into a joyous peal of 
langhter, which the surrounding mountains, like old courtiers, 
echoed again and again. 

“One piece of advice deserves another,” said she, at length, 
“Don’t go to Bavaria; they are mad there, and have just burnt 
down my palace !” 

Henri and Julie looked at each other in astonishment, while Lola, 
saluting the young couple with a charming smile and a crack of 
her riding-whip, ™ spurs to her horse and galloped off, quick and 
dazzling as a golden arrow through a ray of sunshine, The eyes 
of Henri and Julie followed her for some moments, and when she 
had completely disappeared against the blue Swiss sky they looked 
at each other, and sadly asked themselves which way they were to 
direct their steps—what country should be their haven, poor would- 
be-turtle-doves, in spite of everything? 

“ Let us go straight ahead,” they said, And so they traversed 
woods, fields, ravines, and mountains, until the Rhine superbly 
barred their passage. Then they embarked on this German Rhine, 
which was no longer the Rhine of Louis XTV. and Van der Meulen 
nor even the Rhine of Nicolas Becker, Justice of the Peace, an 
warlike poet, but which was very nearly becoming the Rhine of 
France! Passing a whole procession of old castles, baunered and 
battlemented, crumbling, sombre, and desolate, our young couple 
only stopped at Johannisberg, where the first person they saw was 
an old man sitting ir. an arbour, with acrystal goblet beside him, It 
was Prince Metternich drinking his last bottle of Johannisberg. 

“ Monsieur,” said Henri, bowing respectfully to the bottle, “ pardon 
me if in speaking to you I may be dutarbing the equilibrium of 
Europe ; but we are a young French bride and bridegroom on the 
lookout for a cottage just big enough to contain us and our love, 
Pray, tell us if there are any longer such things in Germany, 
Monsieur—you, who have the news even before telegraphs and 
ay wl 

The dipiomatic eyes of the Prince flashed with anger, but, seeing 
nothing but truth and candour on the brows of Henri and Julie, he 
filled his goblet afresh, swallowed the contents at one draught, and 
then buried his face in his hands. 

‘‘ Monsieur le Ministre,” said Julie, timidly, 

“T am no longer Minister !” answered he. 

“Prince!” hazarded Henri. 

‘There are no Princes !” 

‘Well, then, Monsieur l’Autrichien,” said Henri, once more. 

The Prince lifted up his head, and, in a voice as sad as a German 
ballade, eaid :— Austria exists no longer; the Austrians have de- 
atroyed it in destroying me. There is no longer any diplomacy, for 
I was the last diplomatist, and I am forbidden to exercise my pro- 
fession, Oh, Talleyrand! you did well to die! Our great art is at 
an end; political padlocks are no more; the people break them, not 
knowing the secret of opening them; and the axe is a key that fits 
all locks! The bad times are fast approaching when words will 
only be given to Ministers to express their thoughts—even when 
they have no thoughts to express. Pity me, then, for here I am 
reduced to drinking my last draught of diplomacy—that is to say, 
my last bottle of Johannisberg—the liquor with which I have mysti- 
fied Europe during the last sixty years!” Prince Metternich ceased, 
having apparently nothing more to drink or to say. 

From this date we are unable to trace the route of our friends 
Henri and Julie; but we had imagined them safely arrived at the 
land of promise, when we one day received the following letter, 
dated Brescia, March 19, 1848 :— 

« My dear Friend,——At last we have arrived in Italy, after having 
journeyed through innumerable cities, all more or less in a s‘ate of 
revolution. Up to this time we have not liad an hour's leisure—an 
hour's tranquillity. We have only been at this place balf an hour, 
and already are about to leave it. We are afraid of Milan and 
Venice. ‘e know that Rome has a national carnival, and Florence 
a Grand Duke, who occasionally edits the constitution ; that Naples 
has a King to-day, and may have a Masaniello to-morrow. e 
then thought of Monaco; but it appears that there they are pro- 
claiming a republic, There was the Republic of Saint-Marin, it is 
true; only that they are now proposing to appoint an Emperor. 
Prophetic whis; reached us from the Cossack quarter. Asia, it 
is said, is coming westwards to draw swords against the Emperor 
of All the Russias. In fact, we see the moon rise every night in 
all forms and colours (I believe it is ¢ricolor with you) ; but we 
never get at our honeymoon. ‘I see land!’ we cried, on reaching 
Brescia. We would have been pleased to forget the world and its 
revolutions in this bountifal Lombardy, where already the spring 
has arrived, with its hands full of fruit and flowers. However, no 
sooner had we lett the diligence than 1 was seized by the collar, and 
asked if I was not the vice-king, ramours having been spread about 
that this personage, banished from Milan, was intending to take 
refuge in Brescia, where he was supposed to have friends. ‘ Citizen,’ 
said I to the functionary, ‘you do me aninjury. I come from a 
country in which the word “king” is scratched out from the dic- 
tionary.” We were surrounded by the rabble, whom I was in vain 
endeavouring to pacify, when another carriage drove up. The 
crowd at once turned their attention from us, ran off to the new 
arrivals, seized a man as he was getting out of the carriage, and 
dragged him violently to be bullied and abused in the public 


place. I have not yet ascertained if this was the unlucky 
vice-king. There is no donbt that this place is in 
uproar as well as the rest of Europe. anton said 


that one could not carry the country away on the soles 
of one’s shoes; but it really seems to me that on mine I carry 
about Sthe fruitful dust of revolt, and that, wherever I go,I am 
a symbol of Republicanism! As there no chance for us 
at Brescia, where are we to go ? Imagine, my dear friend, the 
misery of passing one’s honeymoon on the high roads of Europe! 
Julie—I was about to say my wife—has just been whispering in my 
ear that she is acquainted with a land in which we can live and love 
in peace. Really women are the only beings who have common- 
sense in these matters. This country she telis me off, that we have 

ne eo far to find, turns ont to be that which we first left. So, my 
riend, we go back at once to Paris, Will you be kind enongh to 
give orders that our house may be ready by to-morrow night, and 
open to receive the full rays of this very gipsy ani vagabond 
honeymoon.— Yours, in fraternity, 
“Henri DE FONTENAY, 
“N.B, Paris is the only land for lovers !” 


A New Comepy, entitled “ Society,” and written by the author of “ David 
Garrick,” is to be produced in « few weeks at the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
Liverpool. 

Tue EMPEROR CARICATURED.—A letter from Paris states that pas- 
quinades and caricatures in great numbers now circulate seoretly in that 
city, many of which have been prompted by the “ Life of Covsar. a In one 
caricature Napoleon I. is seen in the distance on a lonely rock in th e midst 
of the ocean. In the foreground is Napoleon IIT. At his feet lies mn obese 
and manacled haman figare representing Frenee, and behind is a human 
figure reptesenting Europe, seemingly oppreesed and haggard with the 
weight of armonr it wears, and with eternally watching the Third Napoleon. 
The artist has ingeniously made the face of the latter to resemble one of the 
Roman Co-ars as nearly as the peculiar features of the present Emperor and 
modern hirsute adornments will allow. Beneath the picture are the words, 
“Nor has the ostracism of Napoleon by conspiring Burope prevented the 
resuscitation of the empire.” 


VISIT OF THE KICKAPOO INDIANS TO THE 
EMPEROR OF MEXICO. 

OvR readers will probab!y have been a little surpr'sed at one or 
two brief paragraphs in the diily newspapers recording the fact 
that the “ Kickapoos” had arrived, and had an interview with the 
Emperor, or that they were expected at Mexico. These Kickapoos, 
the party represented in our Engraving, are, in fact, an embassy 
from a tribe of Indians originally dwelling in North America, who 
have crossed the United States, whence they were driven by the 
gradual clearing of the forests, and now intend to establish them- 
selves on the Mexican side of tlie Rio Bravo, or Rio Grande, the 
stream which separates the two territories. The inhabitants of the 
city of Mexico have been not a little interested in seeing a score of 
these picturesque North Americans enter their streets, presenting in 
their stately movements and impassive, strongly-marked features a 
remarkable contrast to the tribes of the Mexican valleys and forests. 

During the presidency of Ocista an embassy made its appear- 
ance in Mexico in order to ask for a concession of territory, which 
was granted ; but, in spite of this concession, the tribe have been 
molested by the Comanchees, and even by the Mexicans themselves ; 
and the Government of Mexico, which was too feeble to control the 
disorders of the brigands at Pedegral, four leagues from the 
capital, could do nothing for them. 

‘This tribe was on the side of the French during the old Canadian 
war, and they were escorted from Monteray, in order that they 
might be L parang to Marshal Bazaine, at Mexico, 

Swathed rather than draped in red or blue mantles, their heads 
ornamented with extraordinary contrivances mingled with the plumes 
of birds of prey, sable skins, ribbons, and glass beads, they passed 
along with the long, rapid swing peculiar to the Indian. Scarcel: 
any expression of surprise or admiration could be detected in their 
stony faces, and they looked neither to the right nor left as they passed 
along, their sinewy forms indicating that they belonged to an active 
and vigorous race, but the total absence of weapons depriving them 
of their warlike character, 

The chief, an extremely old man, carries suspended from his neck, 
as a token of command, a large silver plate, on which is engraved 
& jaguar, and a medal, about the size of a crown piece, bearing the 
effigy of Louis XV. 

For the ceremony of presentation their faces were painted in a 
variety of colours, and they were = by three women and 
au infant. Two gigantic negroes from Texas acted as interpreters, 
and seemed to understand the Indian idioms, though they knew 
nothing of Spanish. They therefore translated into English, which 
is little spoken at Mexico; aud we suppose their remarks were after- 
wards translated into French. 

The Emperor and Empress of Mexico received these children of 
the forest with great kindness, and admitted them to dine at the 
Imperial table at Chapultepec, They were also permitted to visit 
all the places of interest in the city, protected against a too demon- 
stra‘ive popularity by a sma!l escort of French /antassins ; and will, 
no doubt, have much to say to their tribe of the reception which 
was accorded to them by the new ruler of Mexico. 


THE FRENCH IN MEXICO. 

Tue news of the progress of the Imperial arms in Mexico has 
lately been so uncertain, in consequence of contradictory reporis, 
that it would at least appear as though the recall of the French 
troops, already deferred, would be indetiaitely postponed. With the 
recent announcement that the aunual deficit in the Mexican trea- 
sury was 20,000,000 dols , come advic's that tighting continued in 
the interior between the Juarists and the [mperialists, Meanwhile, 
Juarez himself had issued an address from Coihuahua declaring that 
he would devote himself to the national defence and the main- 
tenance of the Mexican flag, and denouncing the Emperor 
oe as @ usarper and an instrument to enslave a free 

ple. 

es Engraving represents the preparations for the last important 
operation of which we have any certain intelligence—namely, the 
investment of Oajaca by the French force under Marshal Bazaine, 
The department of which Oajaca is the capital comprehends the 
south portion of the isthmus of Tehuantepec and the table-land of 
Mixtecapan, on the Pacific coast. This fertile table-land, from 
which the lofty central cordillera of Mexico branches off northward, 
is rich in cereals, cotton, indigo, and other produce, but is most cele- 
brated as the plac: from which cochineal was first taken to the 
Mexican ports. The city itself lies on the left bank of the Rio 
Verde, 200 miles S.S.E. from Mexico, and is one of the finest towns 
in the country, since it is well paved, regularly built, and adorned 
with a cathedral, an archiepiscopal palace, and numerous churches, 
monasteries, and public buildings, besides possessing several con- 
siderable manufactories for sugar, cotton, chocolate, &c., and a 
population ef about 26,000 souls, 

fhe campaign set on foot for the taking of this city by the 
French was prosecuted with such vigour that succes was certain, 
as has been proved by the result ; for it is sta ed in a telegram that 
the garrison of Oajaca, numbering 7000 men, had surrendered to 
General Bazaine, It is probable that the insurgent commander, 
Porphyrio Diaz, who is said to have been taken and shot, 
never believed that his opponents would attempt to convey all 
the materials necessary for a regular siege over a hilly country 
destitute of regular roads, and reached by means almost inac- 
ceasible to waggons. It was necessary, however. that the waggons 
and siege-trains should cross those “ barrancas,” one of which is 
represented in our Engraving, great crevices of valleys growing 
larger after every rainy season, and the question was by what 
means to overcome the aifficulty, There is no such word as impos- 
sible in the French army, since that expression was abolished from 
the military dictionary by the first Napoleon, and General Courteis 
a@’Hurbal proficed, dextrously enough, by the enthusiasm displayed 
by the Indians for the Imperial cause. As pioneers theve half- 
civilised aides were invaluable, and while the excitement lasted 
they worked with so much spirit that the great “fourgons” were 
taken to within a short distance of the walls of Oajaca, So bad was 
the only available route that it took a dozen bullocks to drag the 
first gun of the advance train up the heignts; but the 
Indian pioneers worked heartily to render the way a little 
more practicable, while about fifty of them Ingged away 
at each carriage which was not provided with the mules 
and horses necessary to transport the ammunition and bag- 
gage. Thus the approach was effected in good order, and (it is 
said) amidst a thousand expressions of devotion on the part of the 
Indians, 


ROYAL NATIONAL Lif E&-BOAT INSTITUTION.—The annual general meeting 
of this institution was held on Tuesday at the London Tavern—the Duke of 
Argyll in the chair, The noble chairman paid a iribute of respect to the 
memory of the late Duke of Northumberland, the manificent patron and 
president of the institution. His Grace then touche upon the working of 
the institution, which, he said, through its relief of human suffering, was 
one of the most important aids of civilisation, He attribated the y 
for life-boats to the insufficiency of harbours on our coasts; and, having 
ailuded to the generous donor who had recently contributed to the fanda, 
he concluded by sincerely congratulating the society on the many successes 
it had gained during the past year. The secretary then read the report, 
wh'ch stated that Earl Percy has accepted the vacant office of pre- 
sident. The donations last year had been liberal, as usual, and 
included one splendid gift of £5000 from an aauonymous contributor. 
Last year thirty-four life-boats were built, of which fifteen are 
intended to replace old boats, and the rest are for new stations. The insti- 
tution now possesses 144 boats, and in the course of !nt year they saved 432 
lives, and brought into port seventeen vessels, an‘ were rewly or on the way 
to render assistance in numerous other cases, The committee has granted 
rewards to the amount of £1539, Three men perished out of 12,009 who were 
afloat in life-boats in the course of the year, of whom James Grant and 
Edmund Robson were lost on the occasion of the wreck of the Stanley at the 
mouth of the Tyne, on the night of Nov, 24. The receipts during the past 
year were £31,917, the expenditure, £29,034. Since the year 1824 the agency 
of the institution has saved the lives of 14,266 persons. They have expended 
during the same period £122,000, have given 828 gold and 743 silver medals 
for the saving of life on the ocean, and also pecuniary rewards amounting 
together to £19,400, 
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OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

TE season at the Royal English Opera comes to an end this evening. 
Her Majesty's Theatre closed some days ago, then opened again, and 
then again closed. According to Alfred de Musset, // faut gu une 
porte soit ouverte ou sermee, and the doors of Her Majesty's will now 
remain /ermées until the arrival of Mr, Mapleson and his Italians. 
They are not expec'ed, we believe, until Easter, Easter, however, 
falls so late this year, that, if (as seems to be expected) Parlia- 
ment is dissolved in July, the Easter week, instead of marking 
the beginning of the London season, will divide it into nearly equal 
portions, Mr. Gye has already recognised the ang of moving 
with the times; and, instead of waiting for Easter Tuesday, his 
usual opening day (or night), has determined to commence ope- 
rations at the Royal Italian Opera on the 28th of March. This is 
not progress—for Easter Tuesday falls on the 18th of April—but it 
is reason. Indeed, if the arrangements with the Royal English Opera 
Company would have allowed it, we believe Mr. Gye might have 
begun with advantage next week. The people who are in the habit 
of attending the Italian opera (its “patrons,” as they are 
sometimes called) are already in London in large numbers, and 
have been obliged, since their arrival, either to have no operatic 
music at all or to attend the English performances at Covent Garden. 
We cannot pity them; for, however unfashionable it may be to 
“ patronise ” a theatre at which English singers are engaged, and in 
which the operatic language employed is also English, ‘‘ The Mock 
Doctor” will have amused them. The music, too, is the work of a 
foreigner, which is at least one recommendation ia favour of the 
pi 
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ece. 
The success of “The Mock Doctor” as a drama ought to suggest 
to our managers that there are a few other of Moliére’s plays which 
might be produced with advantage on the English stage. _ Jntil the 

roduction of Mr. Kenney’s excellent version of ‘‘ Le Mcdecin Malgré 

ui,” “Le Tartuffe” (why “Le Tartuffe,” by-the-way, for such, 
whatever it means, is the titleof the comedy ?) was theonly onethathad 
been performed in England, and in English, within the memor of the 
present generation, We believe that nearly every one of Moliére’s 
comedies, dramas, and farces would succeed in England. They 
ought not to be brought out as “ adaptations,” however, in the sense 
in which that word is now generally used, but as translations ; and 
not only ought the French original to be adhered to as closely as 
possible, but it would even be advisable to copy the costumes of the 
Characters from those worn at the Théitre Frangais. Any attempt 
to modernise or Anglicise the plays would give much trouble to 
the persons undertaking the work, and would end inevitably in 
failure. Such originality as is shown in “The Hypocrite,” b 
dragging into the piece a character who in the work from whic! 
“The Hypocrite” is adapted has no existence, would not be appre- 
ciated in the present day, Molitre must be taken as he is or left 
alone. 

The great merit in Mr, Kenney’s version of “ Le Médecin Malgré 
Lui” is its fidelity to the original. We do not speak so much of 
verbal fidelity, for it would be impossible to translate Moli¢re word 
for word and at the same time render him into idiomatic English. 
It is necessary to imitate rather than to copy him. An exact copy, 
a word-for-word translation, would be cramped and stiff; whereas 
the orginal is full of naturalness and ease. Molidre’s plays abound 
in phrases which have become proverbial in France; and 
Molitre too literally translated would be like the literal 
translation of a French proverb. Of course, however, the 
libretto, to which M. Gounod has composed the music, is not 
Molitre “pure and simple.” It is Moli¢re as arranged 
by MM. Barbier and Carré ; ‘but those ingenious librettists have bad 
the decency to respect their great national dramatist. They have 
not treated him as they treated Goethe in arranging “ Faust,” and 
their “ Médecin Malgré Lui” is only Moliére’s “ Médecin Malgré 
Lui,” with additional songs, and with portions of his prose dialogue 
turned into verse. : ; 

To translate verses written for music so that in their translated 
form the music shall still suit them, is one of the most difficult and 
painful tasks that can be conceived, To write a libretto at all 
(experto credite !) is bad enough ; even for that, a good deal of hard 
carpentering is required before the words can be got to fit the music, 
which, nevertheless, has been manufactured expressly for them, 
But to translate a libretto which bas its own music fastened to it 
is like dancing in fetters. Mr. Kenney, in translating the versified 
portion of “ Le Médecin Malgré Lui” does not seem to have felt 


their weight ; and the songs read as flowingly as if they had been | 
written without any reference to the quaint and clever, but not very | 


flowing, music of M. Gounod. | 

By-the-way, did not :ome critic ask, the other day, why the 
“Sganarelle” of the original “Médecin Malgré Lui” became 
“ Dominique” in “ The Mock Doctor”? The reason is very simple. 
The English actors covld not have pronounced such a word as 


“ Sganarelle,” whereas any body can say “ Dominique.” Sganarelle | 


is not at all a nice word to sing, and this has been felt to be the 
case in France as well asin England. Thus there is one operatic 
version of “ Le Médecin Malgré Lui” in which the woodcutter is 
called “ Bérnabé.” nee 

Mrs. John Holman Andrews’ soirée musicale d'invitation was 
attended by a large and fashionable audience. The ladies and 
gentlemen of Mrs. Andrews’s “Amateur Vocal Class” sung a 
selection from Haydn’s first mass, and the Hallelujah Chorus from 
Beethoven's “ Mount of Olives,” in the first part, in very creditable 
style. Some part-songs by Mr. Henry Smart were also sung by the 
same ladies and gentlemen. In Spohr's “ As pants the hart” the 
voice of Master Russell Andrews, formerly of Westminster Abbey, 
told with much effect ; and a daughter of the concert-giver, Miss 
Theodora Andrews, exhibited a fine contralto voice in Curschman’s 
“Ti prego.” In the quartet from “ Rigoletto,” Mrs. Holman 
Andrews took the soprano part, and was assisted by Miss Webb, 
Mr. Trelawny Cobham, and Signor Ciabatta. Mrs. Holman Andrews 
also played (with Mr. Blagrove) Osborne and De Beriot’s duet for 
the pianoforte and violin, on airs from “La Favorita.” Mr. Arthur 
Butt was the conductor. 

There have been mysterious doings in the musical world at 
Munich, and the Munich journals hint that, for some unknown 
reason, Herr Wagner has lost the favour of his hitherto firm patron, 
the King. At the last representation of “The Flying Dutchman” 
the King’s box remained empty, and it is just possible that Herr 
Wagner may have taken offence at this and left the city in disgust. 
According to one newspaper, Herr Wagner “ has completely trifled 
away the Royal favour; and trifled it away, too, in such a manner 
that it is only to be hoped feelings of distrust may not be aroused 
so very soon in the youthful monarch’s heart, which is 
so good and noble.” Herr Wagner, then, has done something 
which may have the effect of embittering the young Sovereign’s 
disposition for ever. What can it be? It has been vaguely 
hinted that Herr Wagner and some of his particular friends “ had 
taken undue advantage of the Royal favour;” but this has been 
declared by the most particular of all Herr Wagner's friends to be 
“aninfamons calumny.” Then another explanation was tried, and 
it was suggested that Herr Wagner wanted a portrait of himself, 
executed by a friend named Pech, to be paid for out of the Royal 
purse ; this Herr Pech most emphatically denies. In the mean- 
while, the King of Bavaria no longer goes to hear Wagner's operas ; 
perhaps he has heard them often enough. However that may be, 
the friends of the great composer are very much troubled about him, 
and he has now written a letter to the Al/gemeine Zeitung in order 
“ to allay the anxiety,” and to assure them (without, however, going 
into any details) that what has been stated concerning him and his 
friends in the Munich papers “ is false.” 


GENERAL M‘CLELLAN.—A letter from Rome of the 7th says :—* General 
M‘Clellan is still here, and attracts much attention. Last night Mrs. Storey, 
whose guest the General is, had a large dinner party ; in the evening there 
was a reception, at which a large number of Americans, English, and 
Romans, embracing all of any rank or consideration, were present. Gencral 
M‘Clellan, who is a man of pleasing, gentlemanly, and unassuming manners, 
has created a decidedly agreeable impression here. He remains about ten 
days longer, end then goes on to Naples,” 
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Literature. 
=e ee 
A Novel. By CHARLOTTE SMITH, Author 


Lynn of the Craggs. 5 
“of * yl 3 vols. S. Low, Son, and 


of “ The Schoolmaster of Alton,” «ec, 

Marston. a 
“Lynn of the Craggs” is in many respects above the novel-writing 
of uncelebrated authors. It begins with a kind of extraneous 
chapter, which ultimately fits into the text ; and although many of 
the scenes are devoted to plain country life, which becomes a little 
tiresome, by the middle of the third volume the reader is breathless 
with interest, and remains so to the close. Moreover, ordinary 
sagacity will make but little of the secret until it can scarcel 
be kept longer. This is, and intentionally, no faint praise; and, 
besides that, we have no hesitation in saying that Miss Charlotte 
Smith, who writes well, is very certain to write better. The com- 
pany consist of the great people at “The Craggs,” the honest but 
prosaic people at the “ White House Farm,” and the attorney's 
family at the neighbouring cathedral city of Cloisteryard. Asa 
matter of course, these people come into collision for good and 
for evil, and through many of the incidents some of the cha- 
racters are drawn dramatically and well. Although no com- 
parison between “Lynn of ‘the Craggs” with “The Vicar 
of Wakefield,” Miss Austen's “Pride and_ Prejudice,” Mrs. 
Gaskell's charming little “ Cranford,” or even “ Evelina ” (nearly all 
ladies), or other masterpieces in which morals are drawn from the 
mingling of high and low, could safely be made, it is not too 
much to say that many of the characters are given with humour 
arid delicacy of touch, and conetant evidence of great power of 
observation on the part of the writer. For the other side of 
the picture, it is painful to find such an idea of society as is 
conveyed by the fact that tlhe two low-born young ladies of 
the story are alway wondering whether their two high-born 
lovers really mean to marry them, which constantly keeps a dis- 
agreeable alternative, or, rather, medium position, before the eye of 
the reader. But it is plain that Miss Smith has no opinion of 
society. As soon as she gets amongst good company there is a 
train of suicide, seduction, murder, and monstrosities of many kinds 
which cannot be repeated, and which are so numerous and 80 hor- 
rible that they defeat their purpose and become absurd. The whole 
romance contained in the third volumeis written with commendable 
rapidity and spirit; but it conveys imputations on our lively 
neighbours which suggest a verv limited acquaintance with French 
society. We much prefer Miss Smith in passages where she seems 
at home. The following explains that her aristocratic lover is 
suddenly penniless, The young lady’s change from crimson blushing 
to cool confidence is not seen every day, and is effective :— 

At dinner, papa spoke of Lynn of the Craggs. “He has been doing no 
good in London— betting, drinking, gambling ; not much else, I feel convinced, 
His appearance is positively rakish and dissipated. I should not wish you to 
prosecute your romantic friendship, Edith, with that gentleman.” 

“ His coat was threadbare at the elbows,” observed my stepmother with a 
lavgh ; “‘just fancy, what an awful come down!” 

I could not command my countenance ; my face flushed hotly, and I began 
to shake the oy stadia over the bread-and-butter pudding to which my 
stepmother had helped me, 

“Take care what you are doing, Edith!” said the cold unpromising voice 
of my father. 

I started guiltily. 

“*T allude to the pepper-box,” said the attorney drily ; “ you have madethat 
pudding uneatable. You should concentrate your attention upon your 
so, whatever that may be.—Jane, bring Miss Chester another 

late. 

. I stared helplessly at papa. He looked away from me, however; and yet 
how well I knew that he guessed rightly how much Lynn of the Craggs had 
had to do with the peppering of the nice sweet pudding! 

Mrs. Chester laughed. “That's Edith all over,” she said; “ her thoughts 
are so often in the clouds,” 

“The physiology of the clouds is an interesting occnpation for the 
thoughts,” observed papa. 

Upon this I tried to laugh. “I never gave myself much to the study of 
natural philosophy, papa, I really do think about the clouds rometimes, but 
it is when they are bright and rich-coloured at sunset, or when they are 
black and silver, floating solemnly round the moon. I do dream of their 
beauty ; but I never think of their component parts, their attraction, and 
absorption, and all that—it would destroy the poetry of their association.” 

“The more that kind of poetical dreaming is destroyed, the better and 
more practical the world will become,” said the attorney. 

“T think you are wrong, papa,” I ventured to say, boldly. “ Do you think 

the wicked rough people whose violent deeds fill the newspapers ever loose 
themselves in cloud-land or poetic dreamings? They are so very practical, 
papa, that they become brutal—don’t you think so?” 
And now that the book has been honestly commended, Miss 
Charlotte Smith must be recommended not to imagine that the son 
of an Earl of Marchmont could be a Lord Frederick Annesley, nor 
that an English gentleman in these days could buy a commission in 
the Army under a false name. And wicked old Begums do not 
carry on in Paris and in English country towns with that liberal 
spirit of murder and maniac-making so familiar (as all travellers 
know) to Begums in their native climes, And young ladies should 
not talk off three pages at a time concerning “Sheen” and “all 
the West!” nor should they talk soul and Tennyson with that 
eternal heart-painter without whom they fancy no novel to be 
a At all events, if they do, they must not expect society to 
re em, 


Masaniello of Naples : the Record of a Nine Days’ Revolution, By 
. Horace Roscok Sr. Jonny, Tinsley Brothers. 

The nine days’ revolution of Naples in 1647 might be called a 
nine days’ wonder. ‘True, the great thing abont a revelution is 
that it should do something, make changes which will have some 
kind of permanency even if but for a few years, and not be 
actually overthrown as soon as it is accomplished. The revolu- 
tion of Tomaso Aniello accomplished something, indeed, but a 
moment sufficed for all the purposes of its destruction. Perhaps the 
“raw haste” has always been “ half sister to delay,” and the nine 
days’ wonder of 1647 may have delayed Garibaldis of various 
names for more than 200 years. The gourd grew up in asingle nigh 
but is understood not to have been a life good at most hontioulteral 
insurance offices. And at break of day the King counted “ ships in 
thousands and men in nations” all strangely gathered together, 
“ and when the sun set, where were they?” It is easy enough to 
“knock up”a pleasure-party hastily ; but then something in the 
commissariat is sure to be forgotten, the whole affair ves & 
failure, and people resolve never to have anything to do with such 
things again. We may assume that the dry details of 
Masaniello’s life are known to every reader who has ever turned 
over the pages of no matter what biographical dictionary; and, 
therefore, it will be sufficient to say that Mrs. St. John’s volume 
contains an ample survey of those incidents compiled with curiously- 
minute research from the dozen or more Italian histories devoted 
tothe hero. The result is interesting reading, although there is a 
terrible sameness of incident until towards the conclusion. Just 
the account of the heartlessness and treachery of the Italian nobles, 
and the singular calmness, ability, and most disinterested patri- 
otism of Masaniello ; until, by accidents almost forced upon him by 
his own devoted followers, he became a prey to the hospitalities of 
the Duke of Arcos, the Spanish Viceroy, by whom (in all proba- 
bility) he was poisoned inte madness, followed by intoxication, wild 
excesses, even unto homicide, until, swiftly enough, the hired 
assassins finished his brief career. Such an affair seems like 
madness from the beginning. A purely plebeian revolution 
never yet was successful for any time, Masaniello’s mass of men 
made up nothing but brute force; and as soon as ruin was 
accomplished the affair was over. It was not in the nature of the 
Neapolitan nobles or gentry to take that side ina squabble which 
affected unpleasantly their own interests. The patricians were not 
patriots, because it “did not pay.” In England, at that time, had been 
going on for years a revolution which terminated in no uncommon 
manner ; but it was yeta great success; and, although overturned fora 
time by the philosophic weakness of “ the dog !” as Carlyle calls him, 
who always preferred the socie'y of Miss Major to affairs of state, the 
revolution completed its work within thirty years, and the work- 
manship remains good to this day. The work of fifty years was 


never to be done in nine days, and never to be done without a f{yir 
roportion of good blood and good names. This “ Masaniello of 
Naples” is to be recommended as a very conscientious narrative of 
a most interesting struggle. It contains all that is to be had in a 
style at once truthful and picturesque, 


Legends of Number Nip. By Mark Lemon, Illustrated by Charles 
: Keene. Macmillan and Co. io 
These legends, five in number, are by Muszus, one of the most 

graceful and humorous of the German writers of fairy tales, They 

are professedly compiled from an English translation publisled 
shortly after the author’s death ; but Mr. Lemon has wisely put 
them into a more compact and sequential form, as they originally 
contained much for which the translator only was responsible, and 
much that wanted emendation for modern ears. In their presen; 
shape—a very handsome shape, by-the-way—they cannot fail ty 
give great delight. Mr, Keene's pretty engravings have sometimes 

a curious mixture of the German style, combined with his wel}. 

known happy English touch. 


NEW POETRY. 
Elsie, Flights to Fairyland, fe. By J, ORawrord Wirsoy, 

Edward Moxon and Co. 

Sonnets, and other Poems. By E. H.W. Walton and Maberley, 
Stone Talk (Lithophonema), jc. By FRANK BAKER, D.O.N. Robert 

Hardwicke. 

We are always glad to welcome anybody who speaks in verse, pro- 
vided he has got something to say which is worth hearing, and 
knows something of the art aud music of verse-writing. Of the 
three volumes before us—three as utterly distinct volumes as could 
be grouped together—we can speak fairly in favourable terms, 
Mr, Wilson's “ Elsie” is here revised from a “ private circulation” 
copy, which had the benefit of many suggestions from the late Sir 
Thomas Talfourd. It is a story of ahappy villagelife destroyed by a 
marriage followed by the wealthy husband’s heartless desertion, The 
Lord of Burleigh turns traitor. The story is told in long couplets, 
which Mr, Wilson manages with power and delicacy. There is 
nothing striking, but a good average of well-written moralising is 
kept up; and if the reflections are not us new as the last comet, 
they are at ail events put into sufficient light of language to com- 
mand attention, The fresh robes of a time-honoured theme are 
most gracefully donned :— 

Days seem’d but hours, so fleetly did the: — 

Te ever thus with Youth—Time's tell-ta le glass 

For it seems turned too slowly. Youth but knows 

The side where summer sits ; the chilling snows 

Of wintry age are strangers—it would mingle 

The future with the present ; yet no single 

Thought of declining years should dim the view, 

Ali must be sunshine still—all bright—all new. 

Vain dreamer Youth! those hours whose leaden feet 

Ye chide for seeming tardiness, are fleet 

And overtake Old Age! Ah, then the tide 

Of ardent hope is changed! on every side 

Death strikes at such as ye! the eye will fear 

To glance beyond the present! dark and drear 

The prospect of the future—every tomb 

Will whisper sadly, “* We can make thee room.” 

The heart will shrink, as chimes each funeral bell, 

For its own depths re-echo every knell. 

Those in the windows then will cease to see ; 

The light grasshopper shall a burthen be ; 

The broken whee) beside the cistern cast, 

With life’s loosed silver cord must lie at last. 

The Sun alone unchanged shall brightly glow, 

Gilding this epitaph, “ Dust iies below.” 

“Flights te Fairy Land” are a few stories on the Ingoldsby 
model, but poetic and refined. Some of them have already been 
successful in the Dublin University Magazine. The occasional 
pieces which conclude the volume are of a more thoughtful and 
matured kind than those which poets usually “ throw in.” 

“E. H, W.” stands bashfully on the threshold of his name. He 
need not be nervous at disclosing it. His sonnets and some others 
of the poems are devotional, and have evidently been the dear 
delights of a patient sickness, Thus the titles run :-—“ The 
Lesson of Life,’ “Submission,” “ Watching,” “Communion,” 
“Omniscience,” “ Loss,” “ Captivity,” &c., and they appear to run 
on in an uncertain sequence. They are hard reading, it must be 
confessed, and will be only read by those who have made religious 
verse their study. In case all our readers might not care for a 
specimen of them, we will give three or four verses from elsewhere, 
which will be valued by all. It eeems to have sprung from the 
same fount as Wordsworth’s ode on the “Intimations of Immor- 
tality in Youth.” 


“ Hast thou travelled far ? 
Mine was a short and sunny way ; 
I journeyed only at break of day, 

With the morning star. 


THE LAST STEP, 
“ We have met at” last, 
Though I have travelled far, they say ; 
To me it seems bat one short day, 
Now all is past. 


“ Dost thou not mourn ? 
“In the forest path, 
Little of other ways I knew; Thou art leaving all things bright 


shad and fair ; 
The lows hid not heaven from Leaving —to go thou know’st not 


panda “3 whee 
But they hid the earth, ‘Thou canst not return.” 


* Alas, poor child! He never replied. 
Thy wanderings have ended soon, With firm sure step that child walked 
Ere yet the hot bright rays of on, 


noon Leoking above ; but the agtd one 
On thy forehead smiled. Looked back and sighed, 

Mr. Frank Baker must not be offended when he hears that we 
have not fairly read his “ Stone Talk” all through. But a turning 
of the and the reading of a page here and there, is sufficient 
to show the machinery of the book and the merits of the author. A 
certain Dr, Polyglott gets dreadfully tipsy, and, leaving his friend 
at three o'clock in the morning, rests upon a doorstep. The door- 

s and upsets all the Doctor's ideas, As for the stone 
speaking, that is an easy affair. Everything has been written in 
stones, even sermons; and the present stone is enough to 
decipher its own cuneiform character for itself and for us. As may 
be expected, a furious satire runs through every page, and every- 
thing is unmercifully but humorously treated from first to last. 
The metre is Hudibrastic, and the lines flowing and ringing; for 
Mr. Baker does not hesitate to cut his words into halves for the sake 
of rhyming, and for the same purpose every possible license is taken. 
It is all good sport, but readers may be doubtful if the author be 
always in earnest, and whether he may not be at times a little 
derisive at that learning with which he is co liberal, If the edition 
be large and read, and the poem be understood and persuasive, 
various changes may be looked for in England. The author has 
already effected one change. He has revived much of the coarse- 
ness of the Hudibrastic age. A very bad precedent. 


STOPPAGE OF THE BANK OF ATTWOOD, 
SPOONER, AND CO., BIRMINGHAM. 

BIRMINGHAM was in a state of great confusion and excitement on 
Saturda: -~_ when news of the failure of Messrs. Attwood, Spooner, 
Marshall, and Co.'s Bank was firat spread abroad in the town, The 
old standing of the establishment, the respectability of ite partners, 
and the confidence reposed in it by all classes, had given it the cha- 
racter of an institution, and the Birmingham people considered it 
to be as safe asthe Bank of England. ll classes trustei their 
deposits in it, and the consequence of the failure, it is feared, will 
be very disastrous to anumber of the small tradesmen and manu- 
facturers with which that district, more perhaps than any other 
hive of industry in England, abounds. Business was conducted as 
usual up to the closing of banking hours on Friday, the 10th, but a 
petition in bankruptcy was filed that night, and on Saturday morn- 
ing a notice — on the doors of the bank intimating the 
stoppage. Simultaneously with the closing of the bank the follow- 
ing circvlar was issued by the firm :— 

It is with feelings of the deepest concern and distress we announce that we 
are compelled to suspend payment, and this at the moment when, after 
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of negotiation, we had confidently trusted 

several mona pon assistance as would enable us to | 
be jnto effect our part in the preliminary agreement 
for the amalgamation with the Birmingham Joint-Stock 
Bank in this hope we have been disappointed. Sums of 
ne} to a large amount were drawn out of the bank 
ee y sears since by the family of the Attwoods. To this 
aeeoursatanice it can be clearly shown, at the proper time, 
our failure is to be attributed. For the last ten years every 
effort has been made to redeem the loss thus occasioned ; 
but this has been only partially accomplished. The assets 
f the bank are, however, still very considerable, and 
a al estates of great value belonging to the 


> re: 4 
hen oad but slightly encumbered. We hope that in our 


ondi y we shall be considered as taking the 
seen aay ep od ensure a just and equal distribution 
of our assets among our creditors. 

The deposits amount to over £700,000. The 
current credit balances amount to more than 
£300,000, and there is a note circulation exceed- 
ing £20.000, so that the liabilities are more than 
£1,000,000, It was rumoured to-night, and we 
give it as such only, that there are nearly 3000 de- 

sitors. Some time since the bank entered into 
an arrangement for an amalgamation with the 
Joint-Stock Bank (limited), The arrangement had 
received the assent of that proprietary, should the 
affairs of Attwood’s house have been found satis- 
factory. It was the investigation incident to this 
transfer which hastened the occurrence, and, of 
course, the treaty for amalgamation has been 

off, 
oe bank of Attwood, Spooner, and Co. was 
established in 1791 by the ather of the late Mr. 
Spooner, M.P.; by the death of the gentleman 
Jast-named in November last, and of Mr. T. A. 
Attwood a year ago, the only surviving partner 
left was Mr. Henry Marshall. 

Between nine and ten o'clock on Saturdcy morn- 
ing there were signs that the news of the stoppage 
had reached the district ; from the agricultural lo- 
calities especially the eariy trains brought in hun- 
dreds, for in all probability more than three fourths 
of the neighbouring population kept their accounts 
at Attwood’s. Persons of every class deposited 
their moneys there; in countless cases, too, these 
were the hard savings of the humblest, There 
were deposits in the bank which had remained un- 
touched for a generation. Who would have dared 
to venture the expression of a doubt as to the 
stability of Attwood and Spooner? Such was the 
tone of public feeling. In these circumstances, 
it is needless to say that the ruin will be wide- 
spread, and affect an immense number of persons 
and interests. Ladies, and others of the sex in 
lower stations, were a very numerous class of de- 

sitors; trust-moneys, the funds belonging to 
different societies, and many other instances might 
be named in which the amounts were deposited at 
this bank, The highest amount we heard of in any 
one deposit is £15,000 ; but there was an immense 
number of very small sums, and people have gone 
on, full of confidence, placing their deposits with 
the firm ; yet there can be little doubt that the bank 
ought to have been closed years ago. 

Not the slightest indication was experienced of a 
run on either of the other private banks, but all 
through the day the crowd remained in front of 
“ Attwood’s,” gazing on the dingy walls, still seem- 
ing to doubt whether the Old Bank, to which a sort 
of homage has been paid for two or three genera- 
tioa-—tuv honoured name of which was a magical 
wor! :° mitted from father to son—had really 
closed. Far into the evening the people lingered in 
front of the building. 


LAW AND CRIME. 

Tue most absorbing legal topic of the week is 
the scandal against Lord Chancellor Westbury, 
His Lordship appears to have but few friends, 
His political opponents view in him an antagonist 
not only powerful, but using his power after the most 
eruel and contemptuous fashion ; place-seekers of 
his own party are turned against him by the 
system of nepotism which all must allow him to 
have exercised ; High Church folks suspect him on 
account of the tendency towards liberalism of his 
judgment in ecclesiastical matters; he has made 
an enemy of the ——— by charging upon them 
the notorious defects of his own Bankruptcy Act ; 
and he is little less than hated by those with whom 
he is brought into daily contact for the acerbity, 
mincing affectation, and superciliousness of his 
address, Perhaps no really great man, such as we 
frankly admit Lord Westbury must be considered, 
ever exercised such a marvellous faculty of in- 
spiring dislike. But, with all this, the manner 
in which he is at present being attacked by certain 
journals is a disgrace to the press. No charge 
against him, beyond that of a hag 3 provided for 
his own family in the public service, has yet reached 
beyond mere rumour ; he has himeelf so emnly and 
explicitly denied the accusation raised against him 
by imputation; and he has been the first to 
propose a full inquiry into the whole cir- 
cumetances of the matter. Surely, in such a 
case, common decency, not to say Lonest English 
manly feeling, should lead public writers to avoid 
the publication of a single paragraph calculated to 

rejudice the public mind, and which may hereafter 

Lave to be retracted inshame and repentance, We, 
who have never spared comment upon his Lord- 
ship's greatest failure, the Bankrup‘cy Act, trust as 
wall a3 hope that this may be. K 

Lord Westbury’s bill as to the remuneration of 
attorneys and solicitors has come toa bad end, Our 
readers may remember that, upon its being pro- 
posed, we pointed ont the impracticability of its 
provisions, But his Lordship has initiated another 
scheme of law reform, which promises to ‘be more 
successful, This is the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt upon final process (leaving, of course, the 
remedy as against debtors preparing to abscond). 
Beyond this it is proposed that, instead of a dis- 
charge under a bankruptcy, sending a debtor away 
with a clean slate, such discharge shall not protect 
after-acquired property, unless the bankrupt’s estate 
shall have realised at least five shillings in the 
pound, This is an improvement calculated to be 
useful in more ways than one. It will not only 
render bankrupts desirous of raising their assets, by 
the aid of friends or otherwise, to the required 
amount, but will tend to stop much reckless trading 
by that class of insolvents whose motto might be 
the old proverb of “In for a penny, In for a 
pound,” 

In our legal article of last week 
upon the conduct of certain gange 
were allowed, unchecked by the re ice, to carry on 
rufiianly diversions in Regent’ ‘ark, 


we remarked 
of boys who 


‘8 We are glad 


to find that this subject has since met with due at- 
tention, One weehdes was this week geen to smash 


a Jamp-glass in the inner circle of the park by the 
discharge of a pistol. ‘The constables who arrested 
him and another found a number of boys engaged 
in a sham fight and discharging volleys of granite 
paving-stones across the public road. Mr. Yardley, 
who fined the prisoners, almost echoed our own 
words when he stated that “the nuisance of these 
boys in the park had now become intolerable, Re- 
spectable people, especially females, had their feel- 
ings outraged by the blasphemous language used 
by packs of disorderly youths.” 

It isa matter of some curiosity as well as sur- 
prise that the condemned convict Pelizzioni should 
be still detained in prison after another man has 
been sentenced to a minor punishment for the act 
of which Pelizzioni was found guilty, that act itself 
being now proved to have been a crime less in 
degree. It is suggested that, although Pelizzioni 
did not kill Harrington, he may yet be amenable to 
the law for participation in the conflict. How can 
this be ? he was indicted and found guilty of 
murder, a crime which a subsequent judicial ver- 
dict has proved not only to have been not com- 
mitted by him, but not committed at all. Where, 
then, can be the reasonable pretext for retaining 
him in gps for an hour? The man has been 
wrongfully committed to suffer the terror of a 
capital sentence. Now that it is discovered that 
the law has been in the wrong, surely the smallest 


atonement would be to release him, Instead of 
this, not only is he detained, but the police autho- 


rities, who promoted the prosecution, have had the 
audacity to enter into a controversy with Mr. 
Negretti, through whose manly, energetic conduct 
the truth has been discovered, almost at the eleventh 
hour, Surely this case must be the deathblow to 
capital punishment in England. 

It is, perhaps, not so generally known to the 
honest portion of the community as it appears to 
be to the thieves, that there are certain times of the 
day and night, as easily to be reckoned upon as the 
striking of St. Paul's clock, at which the streets are 
almost totally unprotected. These times are those 
at which the public-houses are to be closed accord- 
ing tolaw. When the clocks at night strike eleven 
on Sundays, one during the following five days, 
and twelve on Saturdays, it appears that every 
policeman on duty is outside a public-house, per- 
forming those important offices of which common 
informers were wont to form the executive, 
Garotters, burglars, and street-ruffians may then 

ursue their avocations in by-streets unmolested, 

You may then walk in any part of London and not 
meet a policeman, unless he be loitering outside the 
door of a tavern, ginshop, beershop, or coffee- 
house, on the look-out to entrap a landlord surrep- 
titiously serving refreshment to a belated customer. 
Is not this a pleasant subject for contemplation to 
those who pay police rates ? 

Lord Robert Montagu came into legal possession 
of certain letters written by the late Duke of 
Wellington to the late Lady Olivia Sparrow. To 
be pedantically correct, we should perhaps add 
“ during life” after each of these illustrious names. 
Lord Robert offered these letters to the trustees of 
the British Museum; and the 
Wellington applied to the Master of the Rolls for an 
injunction from the Court of Chancery to restrain 
the publication of the letters, Publication, accord- 
ing to the legal signification of the term, may 
consist in only showing a manuscript even to the 
person to whom it may be addressed. It is said 
that the Museum authorities declined the purchase, 
on the ground that the letters were of a private 
nature. The Duke’s counsel, on the application for 
an injunction, is reported to have stated that, had 
the letters been bought for the Museum, the present 
Doke, as administrator of bis father, would have 
forbidden their being laid open to publicinspection, 
and thereby rendered them useless. This, however, 
would not have been so, since no copyright in 
written productions can endure beyond a limited 
period from the death of the original writer. Con- 
sequently, these letters might ata future time have 
been published, The law as to letters is that, while 
the paper on which they are written belongs to the 
person to whom they are addressed, the copyright 
of the matter itself remains with the writer, and, 
in case of his death, survives, not to his heirs, as 
somé of our contemporaries have erroneously stated, 
but to his personal representatives, executors, or ad- 
ministrators. The Master of the Rolls granted 
an interim injunction, restraining the publication 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


‘ exception of further purchases of stock for the re- 
Plating nthe National Debt, the transactions in all Public 
Securities have continued on a limited scale, and the quotations have 
been with difficulty rupported, Conaols, for Money, have been cof H ; 
Ditto, for Account, 88j |; Reduced and New Three per Cente, 865 9; 
Exchequer Bille, 34, to 78. prem. ; Bank Stock, 246 to 248, 

Indian Seenrities have moved off heavily, at late prices, India 
Stock, 214 to 217; Ditto, Five per Cents, 103] to 104; Rapee Paper, 
700 t) 102, and 108 to 110; dndia Bonds, la ty 16s, prem. ; Ditto 
Debentures, 9}. i 

ney Market is well supplied with capi'al, and the demand 
Ph eemn eres ia steady, at the annexed rates for the best com- 


mercial paper :— 


Thirty Days’ Bills os oe per cent, 
Sixty Days’.- +» - 4 is 
Three Meushy oo ee ‘ - 
Four Moni er i 
Six Montha’.. +. ++ «0 06 SUOSb 


Very little bullion has come to ae from any quarter. The ex- 
however, is very inactive, 

Pore Coanell for Ladia have disposed of £300,000 in bills, at a re~ 
duction in the rates of } p r cent. The demand for silver for the 
East in, therefore, not likely to be extensive for seme time. | 

Ttalian Securities—-owing to the unfavourable finan i 
ment recently presented to the Italian Parlinment- have ruled 
heavy, and the serip of the last loan has fallen to 34 discount. 
Danubian Scrip, however, is firmer, and har advanced to par. Greek 
and Spanish Securities have ficetuated in vslue to some extent. The 
Confederate Loan has marked 37 to 39; and Egypiian Scrip 14 to 
1} rem, Brazilian Five per Cents have been dore at 99; Ditto, 
Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 1860, 81; Bu nos Ayres Six per Cents, 


3 Jonta, x div, ; Ditto, 1864, 954; Greek, 
92; ERY Rta see ee Cobia, 25; Divto, 1864, 254; Portogness 
Et Ene Ruasian Three per Cents, ; Ditto, Five 


Three per Cents, 474; an Three per Conta, Ditto, Five 
5 . vitto, 1864, 914; Sardinian Five mts, 764; 

Feet eirvia, Big; Ditto, Certiticater, 16}; Turkish Ola Six per 
is 

: 


7Uh ex div. ; Dito, 1862, 72§; Venesuela 
"Be vian Four-and-a-Helf per Conta, 999 ; 
per Cents, 624 ; Dutch Four per Cents, 98. 
iness hos been transacted in the market for 
res, Agra and United Service have realised 
slasia, 74) ; Bank of British Co! urabia, 17 ; 
29; Britieh ana Californian, 5}; Brazilian ‘and 
t f India, Austrelia, and China, 30; 
and Australian Charterd, 19; 
41; Imperial Ottoman, 16]; ‘Land 
‘den Chartered of Australia, 234 ; London 
Londen Jeint-stock, 46); London and West- 
tional, 97; @iiental, 57 ; Ditto, 


City, Lil; 
Kuropean, 
Mori gage of 
<r County, aR . 
Rowe ty; Union str and Un‘en of London, 52, 

ag op hg hein Securiiies very few transactions have 
been recorded. Canada Six per Cane ae om octia ols por Cana, 

° 738 ; Five per Cents, 92} ; Nov: § 
bo: pa iy r Gente, 108) ; Seuth Australia Five per Centa, 


1064; and Victoria 


eh 

chante, 3; 
Palace, 34. 
Trading, 4 
London Financial, 
Milwall Ironworks, 


64; Joint-stock Discount, #§ ; 


i ins Land, Credit, and Agency, 21 ; 
WNattonal Tas, 14}; Oriental Finaneial, 


8; Peninsula and Oriental Steam, 81 ; 
South African Mortgage Investment, 3); South Australian Land, 


29. 


Market. 


in the value of forei colonia ; 
ckensian, mwegn and colouial lives no material change lias 


mcderata jn, 
Floating car 
and prices have had am upward tendency, Malt has been in moderate 
supply, and sluggish request, on former terms. ‘The oat trade has 


resent Duke of 


minst using any other than 
ci 


stamp. 


Royal Mail Steam, 96; 


; snd Warrant Finanee, §} 
here has been a ereat want of activity in the Railway Share 
English railways have been tolerably firm in price, whilst 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 
CORN EXCHANG B,—Very little English wheat bas arrived fresh 


up to our market this week, and most of the samples have come to 
hand in bat a 


hands steadily, 
passing, at inte rates, 
u 


middling condition, Diy quelities have changed 
at full pricer, In other kinds very litle has been 
‘The imports ot forcign wheat have been very 
cted samples have realised extreme currencies, with & 
airy. Inferior parcels have ruled almost wominal, 
of prain have commanded rather more attention, 


mited. Se 


been inactive, yet prices have been supported, In beans, very little 
has been passing; but peas have sold steadily, at fall currencies, 
Both Engiieh and foreign flour has ruled about stationary, 

ENGLISH CURRENCY.—Wheat, 395. to 454 ; barley, 238, to 348. ; 
malt, 47s. to 628. ; oats, 168, to 26s, ; rye, 263, to 28s, ; beans, Sls, to 
428, ; peas, 53s. to 39s. per quarter ; flour, 2da, to 408, per 280 Lb, 

CATTLE.—The supplies of beasts have been moderately good ; of 
sheep, calves, and pigs, very moderate. On the whole, the rade has 
ruled steady, as follows :—Beef, from 34. 6d. to 5s. 24; mutton, 
4a. 6d. to 64. 6d, ; veal, 5s, bd, to 5a, 8d. ; pork, 38, 6d, to ds, 10d, per 
8 1b. to sink the offal, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—These markets centinue to be 
Well supplied with meat, and the demand is steady, at full prices, 
Beef, from 38 2d. to 4s, Sd,; mutton, 38, 6d. to 5a. ; veal, 4a, 4d, to 
5a, 2d. ; pork, 38. 4d. to 5s, per 81b, by the carcass, 

TEA.—The market is heavy, and prices are drooping. 

SUGAR.—AU raw qualities are very dull, and, to force sales, 
lower rates must be submitted wo. ‘ihe stock amounts to 98,153 
tons, aginst €4.645 tong last year. Refined goods sell slowly, at 
42s, 6d, per ewt, for common brown lumps, 

COFFEE.—Prices rule about stationary. The demand, however, 
is inactive. Stock, 9599 ton , egainst 8949 tons in 1864, 

RICE — Most descriptions aie in fair reqnest, on former terms, 
Stock, 49,412 tons, against 56,658 tons last year, 

PROVISIONS,—Irish butrer is still heavy; but, compared with 
last week, no change can be noticed in the quotations, Foreign 
parce's are firm, nt 130s. 10 1324 per cwt, for the best Dutch Bacon 
is in request, at 64s, to 65s, for the best Waterford on board. Most 
other provisions sell slowly, at late quotations, 

TALLOW.—Very little change has taken place in price, P.Y.C., 
on the spot, 40s, Gd. per wt, Stock, 43,057 casks, against 65,877 
ditco last year. Rough fat, 28, 14d. per 810, 

OILS,—Linseed oil ia selling at £32; rape, £41 10s, to £44 10s. ; 
fine cocoanut, £40 10s,; and fine palm, £36. French turpentine, 
62s. 64. per ewt. 

SPiRiTs.—We have no change to notice in the value of rum. 
Brandy and grain spirits are steady, 


£5 58, to £6 6s. ; and straw, £1 8s. to £1 144. per load. 
COALS.—Haswell, 194, 9d.; Hetton, 19s. 6d.; Harton, 168. 9d. ; 
Heugh Hall, 18s, ; Kelloe, 17s, 3d. ; South Kelloe, 18s. per ton. 


late rates—viz., from 110s, to 200s. per ewt, 


WOOL.—The public sales are progreseing steadily, and prices have 
an upward tendency, 


at from 55s. to ldus, per ton, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 10, 

BANKRUPTS, —N. HARPER, poatmempienctarracs, Kentish 
Town, cattle salesman.—W. CARTER, Ludgate-street, City, and 
elsewhere, stay and crinoline manufacturer. — C, J. JUSTLNS, 
Smethwick, Staffordshire, aud elsewhere, stay and crinoline manu- 
facturer.— W. MILLER, Kichinond, upholsterer.— J. W. LANE, 
Kentish Town-road, watchmaker.—U, LE @EYT, Balham, Surrey.— 


carpenter. C, REATLEY -ingstoke, Southampton, gunmaker,— 
H. W. BICHARDSON, Epsom, Surrey G. WILKS, Chichester. 
place, Bayswater, cab-proprietor.—J, LOMBARD, Great Marylebone- 
street, bootmaker.—J. HUNTER, Marylebone-road, attorney.—J. 
BEKRY, Biggleswade, Herts, and elsewhere, commission agent.— 
J, H. CARLWRIGHT, Upper Thames-street, merchant.—G. 8. 
POLLOCK, Wellingtou-road, Barnsbury-park, traveller—O, W. 
DAVIS, Eltham, Kent, grocer.—R, W. CARRUTHERS, Rother- 
hithe-etreet, Rotherhithe, grocer.—E, M. RANFORKD, Grange-rosd, 
Bermondsey, ironmonger. — F, PEARSON, Threadncedle-street, 
merchant.—£, C. MANNING, Lewisham, Kent, merchant's clerk.— 
H, BUTLER, Trinity-terrace, Biixvon, carpenter.—W. CLIFFEN, 
George-atreet, Notting-hill, plisterer—T, «, GOODEY, Nourth- 
street, Peckham, baker,—H. GORDON, Gracechurch-etreet, tobacco 
merchent.—E. T. OBEY, Acorn-place, Botherhithe,—Sir J. A, 
DOUGLAS, Knt., New Peckham, Commander R.N.—M. HORN, 
Summer own, Oxices, butcher —E. PETERS, Birmingh»m, tor- 
toiveshell and ivory box maker—T, BOWEKMAN, Binningham, 
batter merchant.—J. 8S. MOOKE, Birmingham, merchant. — C, 
HARBISON, Leek, Stuifordshire, smallware-dealer —J, ANDREW, 


Menstield, Nottinghamshire, hatter.—C, TAYLOR, Gloucester, | 


boot and shoe maker,—K. 8: TRAPNELL, Bristol, ladies’ outfitter. — 
J. DOMELT, Ottery St, Mary, Devonshire, innkesper,—J, STEEL, 
Leeds, boot and shoe manufacturer.—S. BURNLEY, jun., Leeds, 
wood merchant.—R. SWITHENBANK, Bradford, wool rorter.—W. 
sYLVASTER, Alford, Lincolnshire, solicitor’s clerk —E. LUWE, 
Middlewich, Chester, beerhouse-keeper.—W, 'T. KENDALL, Great 
Grimsby, Lincoln hire, bookseller,x—S. STONES, Over, near Wins- 
ford, Chester, miller.—W. ODELL, Liverpool, hardware agent.—D, 
M. CLARK, Lianidloes, Montgomeryshire, draper—J, LAW, Bacup, 
Lanca.-hire, VALANIINE, Wiexham, Denbighshire, 

‘, Patricroft, Lancashire, farmer, — 'T, 


grocer.—J, BAKER, 


Butterleigh, Devonshire, miller—W, BARTLEET, Aston, Birming- | 
t 


“ Opes shaw, Lancashire, beerse lier — 
ingsbridge, Devonshire, cordwaiuer,— ¢. HULMES, 
Longton, Staffordshire—J. HARGREAVES, Fernwortn, Lanca- 
shire, beers: er—RK. BAKER, Loaugtown, Cumberland, innkeeper, 
J. REAVEY, Leicester, tsilor.—J. M. GRI*FITH, Aberavon, 
Glamorgausuire, tailor—M,. A. BAILEY, Bath, lodgicg huue 
keeper.—J. S, TURNER, Word-ley, Suaffurdshire, chemist, 


TOESDAY, Marcu 4, 

G. BARNES, sen., Stifford, near Grays, smith.—R, T. BENCE, 
Fuller-street, Br thnul-green.—W. BROWN, City-road, comruercia. 
traveller.—G, CHAPMAN, jun., Eostbourne, draper.—¥#, J. COLE, 
Newton-road, Westhc urne-grove, Bayswater, commission merchant, 
J. BR, COOPER, Phillip-terrace, Westoourne-square, stove manufac- 
turer.—W. H. DASH, Hampstead-road, journeyman hatter.—S. H, 
DAWSON, Great Yarmouth, master mariner.—T. Hii: WORTH, 
Sussex-street, Pimlico, aturney.—J. J, HOLDING, Market-place, 
Greeuwich, c.erk,—J, HILES, Lungford-road, Kentish-town, clerk, 
Cc. W. HOWARD, Denmark-terrace, South-street, Walworth, cheese- 
monger.—R. J, KEM?, Sandy, Bedfordshire, draper.—J, J. KNIGHT, 
Robert-atreet, Black friars-road, lice: sed victualler,—H, LBA, Fleet- 
street, publisher.—J. l, NICHOLLS, Buckingham-street, Strand, 
clerk.—¥, NIEMEYER, Wells-street, Oxford-street, tailor.—W. 
PALMEK, Upper Fast Smithfield, master mariuer,—P, O'CONNELL, 
Herbext’s-passage, Strand, journeymen sailor—J. J, PARKER, 
Oval, Hackney-:oad, dairyman.—J. G. PUGH, High-strees, 
Wapping, butcner. — Sir K. H. ROBERTS, Alcridge-road-villas, 
Bayswaur,—J, P. ROOKE, Puiney, carpenter.—H, SKRYMSHER, 
Jaimes-street, Cannon-street road, baker.—K, J, T. SMITH, Camber- 
well-grove, colonial broker—W. WATSON, ‘Trinity-street, Rother- 
hithe, licensed victusller—B, WIGHTMAN, Reading, grocer.— 
E.R. WITHERS, Crown-court, Philpot-lane, merchant.—R. ALLEN, 
Hulme, beersel er—J, BALL, Whitwick, butcner—k. BKARD, 
Carcitf, fruivrer.—J. BOOTH, Hanley, labourr.—J, BREWER, 
Farncombe, Surrey, baker.—T. BUCK LER, Devonport, blacksmith, 
J, RUGUDEN, Wimborne Min ter, builder —J, CANN, Chawleigh, 
multser.—J. CHADWICK. Oldbam, operative cotton carder,— 
J. CHAPMAN, Neath, bsker.—G, CLAPHAM, Bath, baker.—J, 
CROASDALE, Rochdale, fishmonger.— J, CROSSLEY, Cleckheston, 
journeyman joiner.—J. DAVIES, Newport, draper.—J. bDEWHURS t, 
Peterborough, hatter.—J, ENGLAND, New Leeds, leather-seller.— 
KE. EVANS, Chapel, Essex, thatcher —3. GOODMAN, Chicheser,—T, 
GRAYSON, Burley, near Leeds, tailor —-W. GREEN, Leeds, pawn- 
broker's assi:tant.—J. GREENWOOD, Rochdale, bo: tmaker,— B. 
HANSON, Hilinouse, Huddersfield, flockdealer.—G, HARRISON, 
Caistor, furveyor of taxes, —W. HEPPENSTALL, Almon: 
bury, bookkerper.—F, R. HILEY, Newark-upon Trent, cur- 
rier. — C. HODGES, Litile Coxwell, beer-retailer—G, HOPKINS, 
Cardiff, outfitter. —T, HUSBAND, Birmingham, ‘cabdriver, — 
w.k. JENKIN, Madron, blacksmith —8. JOHNSON, Hanley, com- 
mercial travelier.—E. KENDRICK, Hanley, beerhouse-keeper,— 
W. KILMISTER, Westbury-upon-Trym, farmer.—J. KING, Guis- 
borough, newsagent.—J. N. LAKEMAN, Piymoath, commercial 
traveller. —T. J. LEEV |, Hali'ax, tanner.—'l. LEWIS, Egremont, 


hipowner.— W. LEWIS, Ross, coachbuilder.—M. MARKS, Birming- 
hans, bont factor.—H. L, MARSH, Leeds, 


urneyman plumber.— 
Vv. H, MALCTHEWS, 


H. MARSHALL, Biuningham, banker. 


Altrincham, clerk.—G, H. MORGAN, Swansea, licensed viei ualler.— 


Liandyfrydog, 
=N.C. XNBICK, 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS. 


.Those must be very fortunate or strong who escape 


ids, rore throats, coughs, or even diseases of the lungs during 
the winter. Holloway’s remedies are the best aud most effeetive 
antidotes to these complaints, 


HAY AND STRAW.—Meadow bay, £4 4s, to £5 5s, ; clover, 
Hops.—The demand for all kiads of hops is very inactive, at | 


POTATOES,—The supplies are moderate, and sales progressslowly, | 


J,CAKEY, Tottenham, carpenter.—G, BUTLER, Lower No: wood, | 


JAMES'’S HALL. 
his LITTLE WIFE, and 
DAUGHTER, COMMODOKE NULT, and MINNIE 
‘Tbe smallest human being- of mature age on the fxce 

The whole four appear in a great variety of songs, 
dances, dveta, &c.; al:o ina namber of Comic Characters. ‘bres 
Levées Daily, at Eleven, Three, and Half-past Seven o'Clock. 

Av the Eleven o'Clock Levée they will appear in the identical 
Wedding Costume worn by them at Grace Church, New York, at 
their morry ge. 

Admission to the Day Levée, 1s, 2a, and 38. To the Eventing 
Levee, 1s., except a few reserved seats dt 24, Children under Ten, 
Half price to reserved seats, 

Remember the whole party can be seen for One Shilling. 


R. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY, EGYPTIAN 
HALL, Piccadilly, Every Evening during the Week, at 

Eight o'Clock (excerpt Savurday), Saturday Mornirg at ‘ihree 
o'Clock. PARIS PORTRAYED; MRS. BROWN AT THE PLAY, 
Box-office open from Eleven till Five, 


, > 
EFORE YOU FORNISH HAVE AN 
ESTIMATE from, or visit the Establishment of, BRANSBY 
BROTHERS, Furniture, Patent Bedstead, and Bedding Maker: 
Upholsterers, Carpet Factors, and complete House Furnishers, 121 aad 
123, Old Kent-road, London, S.E. (next Bricklayers’ Arms station), 


All goods warranted, and delivered free to any h in th 
kingdom. Established 1523, As arapgiat tay 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the best 
Articles at DEANE'S IRONMONGERY and FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES Established A.D. 1700, New Illustrated Catalogue 


and Priced Furnishing List gratis and poat-free. 
International Exhibition, 1862, 
Trade 


OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD, 
obtained the Only Prize Medal 
for ** Purity and Excellence of Quality, 


i. Deane and Co. (the Monument), London Bridge. 
Mark—The Bull's Head, 


K 223"8 GENUINE MUSTARD. 


First Manufactured A.D, 1742, 
or more than 
One Hundred and Twenty Years. 

This well-known brand of Mustard has been sold by the trade of 
Great Britain for more than a Century, and ie held in high esti- 
mation for ita penis and B peered of favour, The qualities that 
are recommen: for family use are the Double Superfine aad the 
Genuine, both of which can be obtained from mut Family 
Grocers. in canisters of 1 )b. and 4 1b. each, 

KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London, 


Ws yT bos BROTHEBS' 
GENUINE MUSTARD, 
Dr. Hassall, having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous micro» 
scopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that it cone 
a CAT ae mustard —y: 
| PURITY, PUNG , and DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
| Bios that cach Package beets tele Sone Mark, the “ Prize Ox," and 
| . Haasall's 

Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 
Taylor Brothers, Brick-lane and Wentworth-street, Leudon, N 2, 


PURVEYORS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


Od St PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal. 


RIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE 


of ANCHOVIFS, SAU PICKLES, &c., Pure and Good, 
of supplied by JOHN PURGES and SON'for more than One 
undred Years.—107, Strand (corner of Savoy-steps), London, 


fiA UC REE and PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
ned by Connoimeurs to be 
“The only Good Sauce,” 
None genuine without name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper, 
Gi 


Sold by Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay and Sons, and Grocers and 
Oilmen universally. 


pore PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and Table Delicacies of the highest quality 
(See “ Lancet” and Dr, Hassall's Report), 
may be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen, and Wholesale of tha 


Manufacturers, 
| CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Parveyors to the Quee: 
SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, 


TJ OUSEHOLD SOAP, dry and fit for use. 


| 
iF 
Railway-carriage free, and no charge for case by the ew! 
or li2lb. Strong Yellow, 30s. ; excellent ditto, 404 ; for fine tanta 
46s; finest Primrose, 48s, p-r 1121b. Mottled Soap:—Excellent, 
428, ; finert made, 484, per 1121b—WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
City Soap and Candle Dépot, 16, Bishopegate-strect, London, 


| BROWN AND POLSON'S 


ATENT CORN FLOUR, 
Packets, 2d.. 4d, 84, 


CORRECTED RECIPE FOR INFANTS' FOOD.—To two ten- 
spoonsful of Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, mixed with two table. 
spoonsful of cold water, add half-point of boiling milk and water 
(equal quantities) ; boil for reven minutes, and sweeten very s.ighily, 
Tt should be when warm abont the thickness of cream. 


JAMS, 


| ] IMMEL'S New Perfume, CUPID'S TEARS! 
) in a pretty Moire Aniiqne Box, 3°, éd. RIMMELS ROSR- 

| WATERCRACKERS, for Evoning Parties, 2s. per dozen. 

E, Rimmel, 9%, Strand ; 128, Regent-street ; and 23, Cornhill, 


| OWLANDS’ 

elegant and Seageans Oil is universally in high repute for its 
unprecedented success in promoting the growth, restoring, preserve: 
ing, and besctitying the Homan Hair. Its invaluable properties 
hava obtained the patronage of Bovalty, the Nobility, and the 
Aristomacy Brosehons Bamps ua 7 7a. 10s, . (equal to 

jour sms1l), and 2is, per a. ists and Perfumers, 
vv e* Ask for “ Row! Macassar Oil,” 


| hire WHISKERS or MOUS. 
TACHES. My FORMULA forces them to grow upon the 
smoothest face without injury to the skin, and a sure remedy for 
baldness, 13 stamps,—Me, FOX, chemist, Macclesfield. 


[MEQR TART IMPROVEMENT 


in 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, and great Reduction in Prices, 

Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon Dentist, 9, GRUSVENOR- 
STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, sole inventor of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, on a soft, elastic, chemically-prepared indiarubber gum, 
No wires or unsightly fastenings are required ; they are more 
natural, durable, and comfortable than any yet introduced. They 
are self-adhesive, and render support to the adjoining tecth, and 
are supplied at charges within the reach of ell. Consultations free, 

Observe, no connéction with enyone of the same name, 


R. DE  JONGH’S LIGHT- BROWN 
COD-LIVER OIL.—OPrINioN OF THE “ LANCEY."—A 
rnicious fallacy, much too prevalent, is the impression that Cod- 
iver Oil, fit for medical purposes, can easily be procured. The 
“Lancet” observes :—" The composition of genuine Cod-liver Oil 
is 1 ot 80 simple as might be sapposed. It is certain that Oils which 
are anything but the oil of the Liver of the Cod are often sold as 
such, We find DR. DE JONGH’S Oil to be genuine, and rich in 
iodine and the elements of the bile."—Sold only in capsuled imperial 


wir Snrhnec ASRS ARHUED as GY awe 
and Chem: a =e ee u 
OUT OR RHEUMATISM 


is quichly relieved, and cured in « few days, by t 
brated Medicine. : ated hear 
They anaee pant oe Prat ageeal PILLS. 
uire neither restraint iet nor confinement duri 
use, Sold at le. Lid. and 28, 9d, per box by all Medicine ‘ain 


OCKLE’S PILLS, the oldest and best 


Antibilious Compoand known in the world.— By combising 
aromatic, tonic, and aperient properties, they remove ail oppressive 
accumulations, regulate the secretion of the liver, strengthen the 


stomach, induce a healthy appetite, and impart tranqaillit 
nervous system.—In boxes atls, 1}d., 23, 0.1.49, 6d. and lis 2 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, an 


F excellent remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and ass mild aperient for delicate constitutiona.—172, New 
Lo aaa London ; and all respectable Chemists thronghout the 
worl 


STHMA, COUGHS, &—Dr, LOCOOK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure of 
asthma, com-umption, coughs and all disorders of th: wreath and 
lunge. To Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable for 
clearing and surengthening the voics. They have a pleasant taste 
Price 1s, 1$4.,)2s. 9d., 48, 6d. and 118, per Box. Sold by all Diuggists, 


OBINSON'S CELEBRATED 
MEDICATED COTTON WOOL.—No family should be 
without this valuable preparation. For burns, sealds, bruises in the 
skin, rheumatic pains, tic doloreux, sciatica, whooping-coagh, and 
all diseases of chest and lungs, Recommended and used b: 
a large number of the most eminent Epreiciane Sole Proprietors, 
W.G. BENTLEY and CO., 220, High Holborn, London. In packets, 
town cr evuniry, or direct from the propristone’ Toads sa 
oF country, or 
may be had post- free, pelee-tieg 


M6 


HE GREAT FYCHOW GIANT, whose 
hanghai and Hong-Kong has created such 
GLAND by anearly) mail from Chins. 


wonder, ‘4 ‘EX PECTED a 
POPULAR SONGS IN THE NEW OPERA. 


ARA.—TO A FAK DISTANT PAST, 2s, Gd 
NG. 2 
ACH NS BE SE batt SE Pains 


if pr 
gg ge and Co., 35, 36, 37, and 38, Great Marlborough -street, W. 


¥v ARA._THE ARAB SONG. Sung by 
1s Louisa Pyne. “The gem of the entire work."—Daily 
roi. “The prettiest solo in the opera,”"—Times. Price 3s, 


3 Ince sor half price. 
saeweit 36, 37, and 38, Great Marlborough-street, Ww. 


LAks —BRINLEY RICHARDS'S 
‘Transcription of the celebrated “ Arab Song,” for the Piano- 


forte. Price Js, Post-free half price. 
METZLER and Co, 35, 86, 37, and 38, “Great Marlborongh-street, W. 
a 


mas TIMES and TELEGRAPH GALOP. 
For Piano. Conpesed by 2. &. ARMEXBONG. 8a, ; free for 
19 stamps. Finely llustrated, 

O YE TEARS, O YE TEARS! Ballad. 


Mdme, Lemme na fearing ton § will i sing. Franz Abv's ballad, 


“Oo Lh Palace on the 18th inst. 
Com; f the ** . Geod-Morni ” “Kathleen 
Aroon,” “O Rosy Here, \s ne the Sacred Song, * He giveth His 
beloved slee; cap,” Be Kacl ; free for 16 stamps, 


London : : ROBERT Cooks sata Co., New Burlington: -atrert, 


In a few days, 
De licated, by special permission, tothe Ri a ee Sir Edward 


Bulwer Lytton, Bart. M. 
Sores OF LOVE AND DEATH. 


GEORGE ERIC. MACKAY. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Ficeadilly. 


COOTE’S JOLLY DOGS QUADRILLES. 
g aaganded ot Seevmite’ Bifatseted in colours, Price Elo 
D'ALCORN, 18, Rathbone-place, W. 

Now ready, price One Shilling, 


HE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE 

HORSE. By B. WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, F.LS., F.G.S. 
Twenty-four Illustrations.—London : WINSOR and NEWTON, end 
all Booksellers and and Artiste’ Colourmen. 


Price 2s, 6d,—SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 


— TO GET FAT, 


Pye & LONDON PHYSICIAN. 
plesant, easy, and safe method.” 
UMBER 1143 contains the first three 
Chai of THE MYSTERY OF MONKS HOLLOW, 
the New Tale in THE FAMILY .--"* Its novels and tales 
are quite as well written as the best circulating-library steries,"-- 
Saturday Review. 


pla: 
or 


ANDSEER'S WORKS. — The Cheapest 


House for vings from the works of fie § pay artist 
is GEORGE NEW. rag 304, Strand, London (back of St. Mary's 


names of painters and lo wing lication 
prices, f “hfty four 8vo pages, post-free for palprenay 


HE MAGIC DONKEYS. — Roars of 


Laugbter.—These wonderful animals go through their extra- 
ordinary evolutions Daily, at 252, Strand, frome 10tili6, The pair sent 
free for 14 stamps. The Sailor 


post- Magic and the Bonnie Fiehwif 
Post frve for 14 stampa—H. @, ChARKE and 00,, 28,8 Strand, 2 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 


the 
Table | Dessert 
Ae Knives | Knives = 
IVORY HANDLES. per 

Dosen. Dozen. | Fair. 
s dj) os. dy sd, 
‘inch iv: os oe oe | 12 90 9 6 46 
af nen 1 eg bam eo oa oe ee | 16 0] lb 6 46 
balance handies °. +» | 180) 40 50 
4-ineh fine ey handle o wo» | % 0; 19 0 76 
4-inoh finest ivory eo | 33:0) 2 0] 11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferrules... «| 40 0) 33 0] 13 © 
Ditto, carved banoles, silver ferrules 0; 43 0) 17 6 
eA Eee aires bikes, any pone 230 190 76 
Silver handles of any pattern «. eo | 84 0) S40] 210 

BOME —. — aa | 
ORKS PER DOZ' sd. 8. a. 8. 4d, 
White tone hi ea os oe os o | lt 0 8 6 26 
Ditto hand] . . 210 #170 46 
Black hora rimmed shoulders .. « vo We 40 
Di to very strong ri 140 9 0 30 


rest 
otherwise, and 


ILLIAM 5S. BURTON, 
FURNISHING I1RONMONG ER, by appointment to ILLR.H, 
RINCH UF WALLS, sends a CATALOG 


GENERAL 


the UE gratia and post- 
paid Jt contains upwards of 600 Iliustrations of his illimited 
stock of sterling silver and electro-piate, nickel silver, and Bri- 

tannta metal goods, dish-cover#, hot-water dis: st-rves, 

marble kitchen ranges, lampe; gaseliers, weatrays, 
urns, and kettles — cutlery, baths, toilet wae, 

iron and brass , bed-roem exbinet farnivare, &e. 


6, Perry's-placs j mai jewman-yard, jon, 


DENT and CO., WATCH, CLOCK, and 

CHRONOMETER MAKERS to HER MAJESTY, H.R H, 
te PRINCE of WALES, and HIM. the EMPEROR of RUSSIA; 
aid Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, 
Strand, W.C., and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, E.C. 


Guineas, 
Gild Lever Watches, Silver Lever Weekes, 
alf Chronometers, — Bile Half Chronom ter bad ~ 
G ld Hi ye 
winding with or with- ns go a a 
out a key, from . junting Cae 
Pe A ag 6 Careretineters 
ba oer and yusran tit 4 
teed, from oo + T0%*@ wet 8 Bo 6w 


An elegant Assortsaent of Drawing-room Clocks of the newest 
Astronomical, Turret, and other Clocks made to order. 
E. Dent and Uo. 61, nee W.C, (adjoining Coutts’ Bank), and 
94 and 85, Boyal Bxchangs, KC. 


GAnpenae LAMPS are the _ Best, 
‘ederator and Paraffin Table Lamps frem 5s. 6d. each.— 
GARDNERS’, the Queen, and 454, Strand, 


Cunring-croas, four doors from Trafalgar-square. 


= pared SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 
for wear as real silver. 
zeae Foes © ae 2 0 and 1 18 : 
one. = iD oO Lio 
Tea Spoons + ahha, omo., &.' a 
= A mahi 
ABLE GLA8S8S, CHINA, and 


_ DEFRIES. and SONS have just added iis 


HANDELIEERS.—J. 

rive ow ar ROOMS po are pepe where the 
largest assortment in the werid of ess oeemel ee ‘ir manufacture 
may be seen. tat, Houndadiveb. Lamps for India, 


ALF-GUINEA BOX of Moist Colours | *"™" 


= |N 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 
Now telling, upwards of 5000 


ORKED WHITE MUSLIN DRESSES, 


a Three Lota, 
Lot L—T0. 94, eech, on Bares Guineas for Twenty. 
Lot 2.—8s. 9d. , Eight Guineas for Twenty. 
Lot3.—9a.94, icon bps ompari met pera 
Being less than one third the original cost. 
This is, Without exeggtion, the largest and most desirable stock of 
hite Drenses ever offered. 


Patterns free —PETER ROBINSON, "103 to 168, Oxford-atreet. 
Pili ccencest tt acne nt Nae MB it i Se 


I ICH FIGURED MOIRK ANTIQUES, 
34 and vad beh ein em Full emiben of 14 Lege 27 inches wide, 
Patterns five —PETER ROBINSON'S, toate ie S Oatord-street, 


K 8 T 0 C0 K 8 
PETER ROBINSON has just concluded the purchase of two 
manufacturers’ stocks of Rich French Silke, Prices from 2 to 
guineas the Full Dress, These Stocks are confidently recommend 
and worthy ladies’ special attention, 
Patterns free,—Peter Robinson's, 103 to 108, Oxford-strect. 


ILKS FOR’ EARLY SPRING. 
New Colours in Rich Plain Silks, including our well-known 
make of br ak Foals 6 do Soies, and nee et = ee 


to5 
Patierns free—PETER RO Ni, 108 8 to 108, 0 ‘Oxtord-street 


5000 JUsT cage 


SILK DRESSES, made expressly to 
present fashion, from 


our ore aries ine bg ponson, incl style for 
Patterns free PTE ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-street. 


to 10 guineas extra Full 
ICH CORDED SILKS 
(both sides alike), 
including the Royal Italian, Gros de Tandon, Jaspar Bar, end the 
Alexandra Cord, from 2} to 34 ga. ‘all Dress 14 yards. 
Patterns tree.—PETER RO! INSUS, 103 to 108, Oxtord-strect. 
PLAIN, STRIPED, OR BROCHE 


SILK GRENADINES, 
ada) Ball Dresses, 


Dress. 
pubtttsny Sanne Sonata ec ne Paa 
ALSO SEVERAL HUNDRED PIECES OF 

AST YEAR'S PRINTED MUSLINS, 


ICH 


Finest Quality and Desi; aoe to ner 
An endless variety of patterns (at the raced price) post-free. 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to ty Oxford-street. 


Now ready, all the New Patterns in 


ps= T8, BRILLIANTS, and PIQUES, 
for Ladies’ poe these yore Rene 
An endless variet; t-free, 
PETER ROBINSO) Att to 108, Oxford-etreet. 


EVERY NEW COLOUR IN THE 
RABIAN GLAORBS, 


for Ladies’ Dreases and Jackees complete. 
A most useful and — fabric either for Walking or 


SBINSON'S 1 
Patterns tree—PETER it ROBINSON'S, 108 to 108, Oxford-strect. 


AN UNUSUALLY LARGE COLLECTION OF 


EW SPRING DRESSES, 
The » Silk Crape” (a new fabric), 28a. 9d. Pull Drees 


oneycomb a 
_ Patterns f free PETER ROBINSON'S, 108 to tite, 2 Osford- street, 
AN ENDLESS VARIETY OF 


HEAP SPRING DRESSES. 
The Liam: i Meskoen nee colours, 14, 6d. Full Dress. 
|, and Chéné dite Ti te (te oF Drow, 


Ano, Striped, Checked 
‘Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSO! 108 to 108, 0: 
JUST PURCHASED, UPWARDS oF 
9000 RBICHLY-BRAIDED ROBES, 
oat are now hetom velo of foges 18s 9d, to 232, 94. 
than half their value, 


‘These Robes are ail a Length. if Chae valen , temning 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 108 to 108, Oxford-astrest. 


ICHOLSON’ 8 NEW SPRING SILKS 
200 Patterne— worth 


ICHOLSON’S New CHECKED and 


and fain ines the Drs Pain in Mee] 


bo gy . Ghd, the yard. 0, 
-> an yee Bike from 4 tnspe paseel a 
y' 


their ogions For 
patterns, write to N OMOLMON'S, 50" te to 
82, ‘St, Paul'e-churchyard, 


YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN 
ickerbocker 


p° 


and 45 Engravings of New Dresser, post- 
free. NICMOLSON’S, 50 to 52, Su. Paul's- 
— churchyard, Bink 
LACK SIL KS. —Wear guaranteed, 


3 guiness, 34 guineas, and 4 guineas the Dress cf 15 yards, 
SEWELL and CO.,, COMPTON HOUSE, 
__ Frith- street ; snd 0 Old Compton-s ~etreet, Soho-square, uare, W. 


OIRES ANTIQUES. —SBWELL and CO. 
spat cir = Antirue, 


in White, Bleck and 
Mees the Pal Drees, 
Compton House, Frith-street ; and Old Compton-tireet, Soho, W. 


EW FRENCH SILKS, in COLOURS and 
BLACK, at 28. 6jd. per esi made of bright ay oe 

with the guarantee for durability of eminent firms in 

= sll the anon oan 


he aan 
Patterns sent 
ARVEY ‘and CO., Lambeth Hoase, Westasinster egy 


[>" LINENS, direct from Belfast, at 
Manufacturers’ Prices, 
JAMIES LINDSAY and 00. 


Fee ree ee cick Neptine Diapek Fowily Linses 
mas le Clox fe inens, 
Sheetings, Pillow Linens, irickinee,” Huckabsck 4 Diaper 
owellings, Glaes Cloths, ‘pant &o ; Ladies’ and 


Towels, &o., 
Gentlemen's Lawn and Cambric “2 
Patterns and Price-list post -free. 
James Lindsay and Co., 18, Donegall-place, Belfas!, 


HE S8MEES’ SPRING MATTRESS. 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” 
pe the ONLY Prize Medal or Sineantis Set oy 
or clans Bh tn thelr Baport, page 6, Net 9905, and 
ny No 30h Sornmmler T 
‘Tucker sciuilaiaumenacialiadaiecha. 


“A ination as wmple ei i nious.” 
aa ben oe baal oS it is comf 
(thelr be obtained of 


‘ot wholesale of PepreabiaUpbolworers ant Aimee 
eu, Finsbury, London, EC. 


and Materials for illumination —WINSOR snd NEWTON, ows, “Plaits, Braids, Bands, Wigs, Fronts 

MA, Tathbvone place, London ; and all local Arista’ Coleurmen, B &e, and every cher deserip of phe. 4 Hair, all 

Sov loners, | &... first Se Diane of Meno ane heloctee ek” and 
‘RAMES for BED _bipine Hoop, | ** : hs 

Handrome Gilt Frames, Glass, and Back, for 3s. Ditto, with HE BABY’S PROTECTOR saves health’ 

Beat ee, eat oan sited in Guo. il .% time, inconvenience, and money. Sold at Bebylinen Ware- 

ig La ~~ 81, Drury-lnse. List of Engravings 2 stampa, Someen, eons Chiswick, W. espa wn iss ons liberal 


DIANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY. 
Nason ot ORE, TE EINE, fe 
t i ioe payment wbatves, the panotor e becomes the 


the biver :—28-guines » 2) guineas juerter ; 

piccolo, £8 10s, per quarter ; fo pines par guarer | gules 
£3 ie. pee goatee i jae, £5 Sa, per quarter, 
Moore and alway: on hand 4 very Ry stock for 
velection, and every te rere! me of the 
beet ¥ re pugetetse gy oe Ce he, 
Bi te-strest Within, B.C. ry aternationel |. 
bition, bp Re Py 


WALKER'S NEW NEEDLES.—The 
. Pai? se oh, eg tt Be Boren my work 
100, of any ia Beales H, Walker, 47, Gresham-stresk, 


IMMER’S HEMISPHERIC NEEDLES. 

Pitre tear Peper Lg ee FT 
COOK, SOK, and 06, 9) Be Peal! 

Globe Works, Alosster, 


UDGATE-HILL 


JOHN HARVEY ani and BON 9, Ludgate-hill. 
BILKs, DRESSES, MANTLES, FAMILY LINENS, 


N EW SILKS,—PATTEBNS 
New Checked Giacés, 14 Yards, £1 15s. 6d. 
atterns of Rich Silks. 


JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 
N EW SsILKS.—PATTERNS' FREE, 
New Striped Glacés, 14 Yarda, £3 $s, 
Patterns of New Ribbed Silke. 

JOUN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-bill. 
PaMix LINEN DRPARS RANT, 
inn und Gag Sori, inakes all widths, 

h and Scotch Table Linen, Napkins, and Slips, 
Mate eat! ‘Marked with Crest or Initial, and We Warranted for Wear. 
HEAP SILKS at BAKER and OBISP’S. 
Tash yeas Striped, Checked, ol ‘Yancy $1 5a. 64, Full Drese, 


The New Spring silk zt ae 6a. 
The New ich Fancy French Silks .. is, Od, 
Neat, useful, and recherché sks for voing Laden, in £1 Js, 6d. 


198, Regent-street, London. 
C= SILKS R.. de BAKER and CRISP’S, 
Rick Oonied Silks fein or si ve a), £1188. Frost ag Dress, 


fa, 94d, the yard, 'd,—-198 ,Regent-stree 
Bucs SILKS 1 BLACK’ SILKS! 
Rich, bright, wide, and Seca 
from ines the Full 
Patterns Free DARER and CRISP, thy $8, Regent-atreet 


HE NEW ARABIAN’ MOHAIRS, 
1 yard and 1} yard wide, a ot Se sar Colours for the Season 


BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, 


HE NEW SPBING MOHAIRS, 8s, od, 
Fall ware 50,000 reeds, of, cat Got 8p: ing Camleis, Ge- ol 
Tins Fal Dros. th e best mak: P by Thy 
on RARER and CRISP, 108, 


. § FINE AS HUMAN HAIR, Thi Three f for 1s, 


pest- Invisible HAIR NETS, in any colour; the new 
Floss Silk Hair Nets, 1s. 6d. ; Chenille ditto, 1s.64, 3, ‘Pest-free for 
stamps. — } and OBISP, 198, Regent-strect, London. 


AST YEAR'S MUSLINS, BAREGES, 
Balzarines, Grenadines, Mohaira, &c, at half the original 
cost. Patterns free.—BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-etreet. 


OHAIBS, Camlets, Mexican Cloths, &c. 
wea eg resect i 


O MILLINERS, &c,—BAKER and CRISP 
Ost siCH FRATH 


BLACK 8ILKS. 
T PETER ROBINSON'S, of Loon 


ae =e Hh fom Sb. o > ag broad pa 
perior ph geet med ualities, frem 3 to 6 guineas, 
Patterns free on 9 lication to 


The Court and General Warehouse, 
36 to 262, Megent-atreet, Louton, 


7A MILY MOUBNING.- -—IMPORTANT to 


Families requiring ye RST or DEEP MOURNING 
will derive the most pple of FIR o by making their pur- 


at PETER Se ses. of REGENT-STREET, 
economical 


ERIODICAL STOCK - SALES. 

AMOTT and COMPANY will ee this Day and during 
$00 Wonk, the SECC IN SRADS of Gs estate of Mr. Geo 
Metts a from cost metan toasher with Twenty 
Pounds’ worth of ae and ta Can Leg ay gg Ake bed soaps! breapelr 
Cubourgs, Al lon 8) 
Jacket, og ee Blank, 
Hoviery, Ginves, Hibboha sed Ye Fan’ Goods, at half their real val 


fata 


Qoentitien of Black Sees mecap s-ory Dress, 
ea be from at 18s % eh Dien Grain Silke are 
id for 298. 94, worth ay ; 100 pleces of the Black Drap 

bent make 


‘on, with with white edge, hnown se the very 
‘ion jl masked £1 358. 6d.; 
Sikes, worth 4 ht Fnonn foe 24 guineas Full apt 
Black Foreign Broche S.lks, original) 
Goced to ae tl drees Tengths of 
can be wi to 


Siow 


fide sre 


rich 


warrant wear, at the Dress; Rich leek Moire 
Antiques, all silk, worth guineas, for 2 * gutnons Fall Dress ; 
hundreds of — Checked 8: is inp in atyle, ls, 11d. and 2a, 44d. 
per yard; ag Eien » Pesect -~ S reeoe dSilke, worth £2, 
for £1 5s, 64, ren h @) Silke, in 80 new ¢ loura, 
all che siaih ane, wen Td, oct cooks wtit be sold at 2x. 


at4 guineas, are all marked 24 guineas: Beggar ated) vl ich Figu 
Moire Aare black and all colours, 6 gvinens, 
marked the low price of £3 9s. 6d. ; ‘nian is Figured aiiks, 


with ‘ia be 
very richest Foods, us usual charge £6, are all marked 34 guineas ; 
and Coloured _ for one wear, 

jarge lot of Rich Franch 
yar catalogues of 
and osber goods post-free.— Amott 
SuP Paul’ ‘s-charchyard, 


HOMAS'S Patent SEWING- -MACHINES, 
for Private Family will 
bo Sala Gather, Pack, Gord 
aw y ay siee Work may be had on nS ¥. Thomas 
I INAHAN'’S LL WHISKY v, COGNAO 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
fiuest French Brandy. Se, a eee tage Bee 


“‘Einahan's Li Whisky.” 
LLSOPP'S PALE ALE.—The ‘OCTOBER 
BREWIN ied 
TER, 
Lonéon-bridge, 8B. erie 
moNio BITTERBS 
WATERS) QUININE WINE, 
wholesome bitter 


the most palatable in existence 
AN EPFICLENT TONIC, 


i ic, and a gentle stimulant. 
Sold by Gre telian Warehousemen, and others, at 20s, a dozen. 
anufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 


s, Martin’ peng yy street, London. 
Whoiesale Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


OND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK 
is by far Oe et A ig pg names and initials upon 
howsebold lines, wi Sy in b- per ay a Lg éd, 
size ever made. Sold aa th chem m the 
kingdom. Notice !—The original al an the an de ibe, Boe! 
opagate-strec! 


Bish %& Within, E.C., without which the Ink 
genuine, 
[ Minter ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 
invaluabie joining Glass, 
Woods, Fancy articles 
the greet, taeility’ of it, sod reveral te 
imitations ef the Diamond the lic can avold and 


FBEE, 


MAROEH 18, 1865 


—_!:!:==£= 


RAILWA y, | eee nd WEDDING FRESEN TS, 


at PARKINS and GOTTO'S, % and 25, Oxt: 


BITING and DRESSING | ‘Casas, 
PALKINS and GOTTO, 24 and 25, Oxford-street, W 


URSES, POCKET-BOOKS, and d Card Cases, 
An ‘ieamense variety at moderate pri: 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 94 and 25, Oxtord-careet Ww. 


——<— it 
Pens ALBUMS, of the Best Make, 
with Leather Jointa, agi ron 
PARKINS and GorTo, x) and Oxford-strcct 4 
PE KSTAN DB, np BOOK-SLIDRS, &e, 
moderate ? 
PARKINS and GOLTO. “ andl 3a, Oxievd-ctnest, W. 
HE op se er WRITING. OASE, 
‘or already sold, 
vant nan COREE Nak Baas 
200 DRESSING-BAGS, Hand Bags and 


Ae per, at OTTO Bonnk [aor Cadeed-ctoen, 


Wk -BOXES, Knitting, and Glove cen 
PARKINS and SGOTEO: Mt and 24 and 45, Oxford-strest, W. 


1 5, 00 FAMILY and POCKET-BIBLEs, 


PRAYER-BOOKS, and CHURCH SERVICES, 
puotoanaraio ALBUMS and CARTE 


ARKIN and G , 24 and Oxtord-otrect, W. 
DE VISITE PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONAGES, 


Leather Goods in in greet ', Com) Purses, 
and russia leather, at J. GILBERT'S, 19, Siaeee 
A price-list forwarded post-free on application, iat 


HE TIME oDAyY. —ARTHUR 

RANGERS eT tere i Warranted to denote 

tc Bel-seen Cheat leas yabg featioeees, te 8. aoe eee 

5s. : to strike the hours and half 78.6d. Faicy onda Dent 
and Ch Cheap 8 Stationery Warehouse, 306, High Hoibor, 

LERIOAL, MEDICAL, AND G ENERAL 


E ASSURANCE SOCIET 
13, ST. JAMES'S-SQ RE, LONDOX , SW. 
Established 1824, 


PRESIDENT—The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
CHAIRMAN—Bight Hon, coh Robert owereys MP, 


DRPUTY-CHAIRMEX { S17 Charles I a: eo, FBS 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S 0: 
Ea seers ge es I Sema, 


The Bonus added 
The Totai Claims by death paid 
The following the @ 
Credit System. eh my Pol: 
ths tafe yore 60, one of 


the 
Annual Premiums durin 
6 first five years may remain on . 


credit, and elthor 
debt on the , or be off aye ytime.” erotinne 
soins of um for Young Lives. with early participaticn 
‘Endowment Assurances may pestered, without meow Protis, by which 


the becomes payable on 
age, or at death, whichever event shall iat beppen, of eepentee 
Invalid Lives may be assured at tates proportioned to the in- 


ramet Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty days after proof 


of deat 
The Heversionary Bonus at the ¢ Quinquennial Division in 1862 


averaged 48 cent, and the Cazh Bonus 28 per cent, on the 
Premiums in the five 

panne virion of Profite will take nse in Fyumaty, t 867. and 

‘who effect new Policies before end o Jane next will be 

of profits over 


fatilod at that division to one year additional share 
Tables Of Hates and forme of Pro Proposal ean be obtained of any of 


the 
Ronee CUTOLIF! and 
hae FE, Actuary Recrotary, 


CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, in the 
Home, 


An 
BAILWAY P. 
secures £1000 in case of Death or £6 per Week while laid up by 


Injury. 
For iculars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
= ca ta, or at the Officer, ~ 
64, , and 10, Regent-street. 
Raids W. J. VIAN, Secretary, — 


ANK OF NEW ZEAL AN D. 
F 
AUCKLAND, D CANTERBURY, OTAGO, &c., &e. ns 0 


CAPITAL, £500,000, RESERVE FUND, £100,000, 
Zesiand, 


Branches and Agencies in New 

Aackland ¥ % ul eenstown 
Blenheim New Pi: 
Christchurch Ngaruawahia Dunstan Creck Waikouaiti 

nedin Hamilton ‘aitabuna 
eel as Hyde en 

A verton ‘anuherikia ‘etherstone 

haga Timaru Mount Ida 

is Bank GRANTS DRAUGHTS on any of the above-named 

and trensacts description of business con 


REKWORTHY, 
___ London, E.C,  Venngiog Direct or, 


) REAKFAST BEVERAGE,— Homeopathic 


itioners, and the medical A © 
mend A ne being the mont healthdulet ait  Whea 
the doc'rin homaopathy waa first Lape pene is | couviry 


0 of 
there were to beobteined ne it 
to the A. ble fh gh pee of coco either attictive 


Chemict, was 
this subject, and at 
i 


work, ‘Food and its Adu! a? ine & 
great variety of important nutritive principles— mianinn © 
ary to the gro of the ." Again, 
“Asa suietive, eosen seats meen higher — coffea 
or tea, 'wo teaspoon: of the powder in @ brea’ 
fast-eup —_ cm with aie water or milk. Tin-:ined 4 ib, rl oe 
and 1 lp. labelled Confectioners, and 


fy, wiabellza oon 


; Menufac ctory, 398, Eurton-; 
M ENIE R's FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 
especially manufacture: eating and dessert, 


Pe - 
Wholesale, 25, Menriettaatrot, Coventgatden ; and sold by ali 


THE 
NLY PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
Manufacturers’ 


awerded to any lish ot 
CHOCOLAT. A, was obtained by 


J. 8, FRY and SONS, Bristoi and London. 
Piers Toke ICELAND MOSS COCOA, 
ot Cocoa with Iceland Mosa, 
Vor suena Nae ffi a aremio 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA is Choice and 


Lenten: Prim Printed tod and pablianed 2 one. 2%, snoornan t 
the Parish of St. cae § 
THOMAS FOX, $, 

MAROE 18, 1865, 


